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both cases, they must be post paid. , 

‘> Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. -No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at ouP 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put mm an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. : : 

x’r We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to as we cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 

x’p Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
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when we receive money from him on his sub- 
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and a receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those 

*who pay do not receive in a reasonable time 
receipts from this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. 

z¢pIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
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34> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
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on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

3¢r Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 
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statute as triable by a court of admiralty, while 
all other causes come under the general law. Be- 
fore, he says that the limit is the Constitution— 
now it is the general law. So, Dane does not ad- 
mit the rule of the English admiralty to be our 
rule. 

In 1 Baldwin’s Reports, p. 556, there is a de- 
cided opinion upon this subject. He thinks, that 
as the extension of admiralty jurisdiction beyond 
the rule of the English law necessarily draws 
after it the deprivation of trial by jury, and is 
against the body of the sentiment prevailing in 
1774, any construction to expand this jurisdiction 
ought to be-rejected. How entirely mistaken 
Mr. Baldwin was in his opinion, I will endeavor 
to show. An act of Virginia, in 1779, (10 Helen’s 
Virginia Statutes at Large,) established courts of 
admiralty. It enumerated all the cases to which 
admiralty jurisdiction should extend, and em- 
braced all of them. That court was superseded 
by a vice admiralty court. After the declaration 
of independence, the Legislature of Virginia re- 
vived the act of 1779. That act defines the regu- 
lations about. prizes, but. assigns no limits to the 
extension of admiralty jurisdiction. It says that 
the rules of decision to govern the judges shall be 
the laws of Oleron, Hanse Towns, &c. I refer 
to this act because it existed ten years before the 
Constitution of the United States was made ; and 
in it are provisions for trying all matters of fact 
by jury, if the parties demand it. What becomes, 
then, of Mr. Baldwin’s argument ? 

Another judge of this court (Mr. Johnson) lays 
down no rule in terms; inclines to the narrowest 
limits of English admiralty jurisdiction. 

The rule of our opponents is derivable from the 
second and sixth points of their brief. They con- 
tend, in effect, that American courts of admiralty 
never did exercise jurisdiction over contracts be- 
yond those within the jurisdiction of the English 
courts of admiralty, and that they must now ad- 
here to the English rule. If this be so, and it be 
shown that this court has extended that rule, then 
it has violated the Constitution of the United 
States. Dane says that the general law is the 
limit. Johnson and Baldwin and our adversaries 
contend that the English rule is the limit. If 
this court, for sixty years of its existence, has fol- 
lowed the English rule, then is it sanctioned by 
it; but if not, if dozens of cases can be cited di- 
rectly the reverse, then this court must take the 
back track, or distinguish this case from the de- 
cided cases. What has the court done? What 
hasit decided? If its decisions fall short of sup- 
porting this action, then we must be content. But 
if the cases adjudged cover the principle we con- 
tend for, we will rest there. 

The Supreme Court has decided that the judi- 
ciary act, which confers admiralty powers on the 
district courts is constitutional. Seizures for vio- 
lation of revenue laws have been decided to be 
cases Within their jurisdiction. If, then, the party 
in every civil instance or case of admiralty juris- 
diction must be, as is contended for by some, pro- 
tected from Government prerogative, or in his 
right of trial by jury, what more important case 
to the citizen than that of seizure under the reve- 
nue laws? In every case of seizure for breach of 
revenue laws, the courts proceed without trial by 
jury. The annual revenue is twenty millions, 
levied on one hundred and fifty millions worth of 
property, and the whole of that property is liable 
to seizure, forfeiture, and confiscation, for breach 
of the revenue laws ; and yet there is no trial by 
jury provided for these cases! Shall, then, it be 
contended that there ought to be a jury to try a 
question of freight from New York to Stonington, 
while there can be none to try caseg involving so 
many millions of dollars in value? How incon- 





Now, the Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that the judicial power of the United States 
extends to all cases of admiralty and maritime ju- 
risdiction. What cases are cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction within the United States? 
The law of Congress of 24th of September, 1789 
which establishes the district courts of the Unit 
States, is the origin of admiralty and maritime ju- 
risdiction over all civil cases. But what 1s the ex 
tent of that jurisdiction? No one doubts but that 
the American admiralty courts have jurisdiction 
over all prize causes, in the same manner as the 
English and continental admiralty courts have. 





But the question is, What is the extent of the w- 
stance side of admiralty jurisdiction in the Ameri- 
can admiralty courts? Is it to the extent known 
by the general laws of Europe? Or is it to the ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction in the English admiralty 
courts only? This is a leading question. 

The learned opponents who opened the case fer 
the appellants contended that this was an Ameri- 
can question. It is. It is one of constitutional 
law, prescribed in the Constitution and illustrated 
by the history of the country. That history em- 
braces three periods. We wish to know what the 
framers of the Constitution meant, what the mem- 
bers of the first Congress under the Constitution 
meant, when they empowered the district court to 
try civil causes as a court of admiralty. The first 
period includes the colonial history of the country, 
the courts of admiralty before the Revolution. 
The second is the revolutionary period. Our oppo- 
nents dwelt largely on the official declarations and 
promulgations of public sentiment during the Rev- 
olution, and inferred that it never was the intent of 
the framers of the Constitution to confer the ex- 
tensive jurisdiction upon the courts of admiralty 
we contend for. If their premises be just, their 
conclusions are so too. But this question by and 
by. The third period is that since the establish- 
ment of the Constitution, and embraces all the 
decisions of courts of law from that time. down. 
I shall not wade through the first of these peri- 
ods. The material is before the court already. 
But the colonial period deserves our attention. 

In all the charters, the King of England reserved 
the power to establish vice admiralty courts. 
Rhode Island adopted a court of admiralty at an 
early day. Virginia in early times established a 
court of admiralty, with extensive jurisdiction. 
Other colonies followed the example. The admi- 
ralty court in Virginia was superseded by a royal 
vice admiralty court. .The same thing happened 
in Massachusetts. 

It is clear that seizures for violation of revenue 
laws within the ports of the country, from the 
earliest times, were considered as within admiralty 
jurisdiction, or as subjects of trial without a jury. 
The statute of 12th Charles II confers this power 
upon vice admiralty courts. Before the Revolu- 
tion, there was little commerce. The reports of 
cases are scanty, It is not easy to say how many 
cases arose on maritime contracts. Our opponents 
say, none. Be it so. It suits my argument the 
better. The causes that arose from seizures un- 
der the revenue laws are considered, to some ex- 
tent, admiralty causes; but not so in EffPland. 
There, causes in civil admiralty jurisdiction are 
limited to the two already mentioned. This brings 
us to the question of admiralty jurisdiction in our 
own times. In other words, what is the American 
system of jurisdiction ? 

There are writers and judicial personaggg who 
are in favor of restraining admiralty jurisdiction 
within some limit or rule. We should be satis- 
fied if they agreed upon that rule or limit, but 
they do not agree. The first inquiry is, What 
limits are assigned to this jurisdiction, what 
rules are established for its restraint ? 

That learned jurist, Chancellor Kent, in the 
last edition of his works, vol. 1, p: 375, admits, 
from the course of decisions in this country for 

* fifty years back, that seizures for violation of 
revenue laws, if made on the water, are cases for 
admiralty jurisdiction. He thinks that it had been 
better if a different view had been taken of the 
subject by the framers of the Constitution, and 
the power of the district courts to try seizures for 
violation of revenue laws had been restrained ef 
the jury trial. His objection to the extent of ad- 
miralty jurisdiction is, that it takes away in im- 
portant cases the trial by jury. But he doubts 
whether, in the cases decided by this court to be ad- 
miralty cases, the extension of admiralty jurisdic- 
tion has been well guarded, because it necessarily 
takes away trial by jury. I will consider this 
point presently. 


Dane uses the same 5 
358, in his Abridgment, title A Prakiatee 3 es 
cannot persuade himself thatthe members of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution 

in view the extension of admiralty jurisdiction, so 
as to make it. coextensive with that of the vice 
admiralty courts established by acts of Parlia- 
ment, because such an extent of jurisdiction was 


sistent! The Congress of 1774 aimed at exclud- 
ing revenue causes from trial by jury, and did ex- 
clude them. It was not this question that pro- 
duced resistance to British oppression. It was 
other questions, and we shall come to them in due 
time. 

The decisions of this court are against the doc- 
trines of Dane, Kent, and our adversaries. Reve- 
nuc causce ara eancag af admiraltsr jewiadt as: ~. 
within the meaning of the Constitution and the 
laws. This court has decided, in 12 Wheaton, that 
a libel in personam, &c., for supplies to foreign ships, 
is a case of admiralty jurisdiction. This case is 
directly in the teeth of the English rule. I refer 
to 7 Peters, p. 341, for a case that goes as far as 
we wish togo. In that case, the court sustained 
the position that a contract on land, Xc., was 
within admiralty jurisdiction, on the ground that 
the service was maritime, and out of that service 
arose a maritime cause, and admiralty jurisdic- 
tion extends to maritime causes. Again, I refer 
to the twelfth rule of this court. If the English 
rule is to prevail, your rule is in open rebellion 
against it. Mr. Baldwin’s definition calls for a 
rescinding of the established rules of your own 
court. 

Here we may pause, reflect. A full and satis- 
factory decision upon the question before us is 
found in 7th Peters—the Howard case. The 
court consisted then of Marshall, Johnson, Du- 
vall, Story, Thompson, McLean, Baldwin. The 
last was absent. ‘There is no dissent. The case 
is clear and conclusive. It there stands as law ; 
there is no getting round it, over it, or beneath it. 
It must be met face to face—in front. It must be 
beaten down. Again: this court in another place 
sustained a claim by a pilot for conducting a ves- 
sel into port, as within admiralty jurisdiction. 
Thisis not soin England. [Counsel for the ap- 
pellants—It is so. Hurdle’s case, in Robinson’s 
Reports, decided by Sir William Scott.] I have 
not seen it. If it is so,I am glad of it. But why 
go further? There is 3d Howard, pp. 572, 573. 
Your honors now on the bench decided that case. 
These decisions have all gone abroad, and deci- 
sions of the circuit courts have followed them 
without appeal. [1 Paine’s Rep.,623.] Here is 
an extract from a manuscript copy of a decision 
by Judge Washington, in 1828, in the Seneca 
case, in which he insists that the Constitution of 
the United States embraces all necessary power 
to conferadmiralty jurisdiction, and that the cases 
within it are to be sought for in the general mari- 
time law of nations, and not to be confined to the 
law of England, or the laws of any other particu- 
lar maritime nation. 

There is now an important branch of this ques- 
tion remaining to be discussed. I do not wish that 
this cause shall labor under the imputation of 
being up here for want of jurisdiction in the court 
below, nor that it is one which is inconsistent with 
and derogatory to the great right of trial by jury. 
If I dwell upon this point, therefore, I hope I may 
be pardoned for the effort to harmonize the juris- 
diction of this court and the district court. 

In commentary on Mr. Story’s opinion upon 
this subject, our learned opponents took the ground 
that he was wrong from the start; that he did 
not possess the master-key to this question ; that 
the general idea of resistance to admiralty juris- 
diction was founded upon the determination to 
preserve the great trial by jury ; that in the ear- 
liest periods of English history, even before the 
war of the Roses, resistance was manifested to 
the extension of admiralty jurisdiction. I take a 
different view of this subject. In all the early 

the mode of summoning the jury, the coun- 
ties into which the venire should run, &c., I take 
it, were all technical matters. The settling of 
the place of trial was technical also. The con- 
troversies about trying causes in the common law 
courts, or in the admiralty courts, in ee bay 
Iregard as contests for the profits of jurisdiction, 
and not founded upon any special love of liberty. 
The King’s courts — always a —— in- 
fringement u their profits, or of any diminu- 
tion of Pry And at oo complaints in the 
reambles to the statutes of Richard II, relied on 
by the opposite counsel as giving countenance to 
their doctrine, are nothing more than a contro- 
versy about the profits of jurisdiction, as the court 
will perceive by attending to the language itself 
of those preambles. 
~ In looking back with a philosophic eye over the 
second period of the history of admiralty juris- 
diction, the period that may be called the revolu- 
tionary period, we find that our ancestors were 
deeply endowed with sentiments of public liberty ; 
but, in view of the present question, it may not be 
irrelevant to inquire into the extent of those sen- 
timents of public liberty. The Revolution began 
in September, 1774., In that month, in that year, 
the representatives of the colonies met in Phila- 
delphia, remonstrated against the acts of the Brit- 
ish Government, and recommended resistance to 








deemed by the colonies unconstitutional. He con. 
siders that the Convention ar had in view 
the constitutional limit of .th® admiralty power ; 
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Then it was that these States had aright to speak 
to, anl to be spoken to by, the nations of the 
earth—a grand result, achieved in the short pe- 
riod of fifteen years—a period, not so long as you 
have sat upon these seats of justico—a period not 
half as long as many of us have oceupied the pub- 
lic councils elsewhere, 

Now, if we would inquire into the meaning of 
the decisions of this court for a stated period, we 
would naturally seek for it in the decisions during 
that period. So, if we would ask what were the 
sentiments of the founders of our liberty upon 
any given question at any given period, we must 
take their views during the whole of that period, 
and put them all together, to arrive at any just 
result. But did I say the founders of our liberty ? 
1 would rather say the people, for they are the 
founders of their own liberties ; and the men sent 
up by them to do their work—members of Con- 
ventions, Congress, and others—are merely their 
agents to carry out the grand ideas that originate 
with the Preorte. Now, let us take the opinions 
of the whole period of fifteen years anterior to the 
formation of the Constitution of the United Stat 
say 1774, 1776, 1787, and 1789. What do we find 
That this period was distinguished by the appear- 
ance of almost the same men upon the stage of 
action. There is a wonderful personal identity 
in the dramatis persone—scarcely any change. 

Let us begin with the Congress of 1774. Dane, 
Kent, and Baldwin, refer to it. In the proceedings 
of that Congress they find their objections to ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty. 
Now, there are five principal papers of the Con- 
gress of 1774. That Congress were masters of 
their work. They executed it in sixty days. These 
five papers are the basis of our republican insti- 
tutions. They were drawn by men of unsurpassed 
talents. A celebrated British statesman said of 
them, that they excelled any thing of the kind in 
the world’s history. 

The first is a declaration of American rights. 
It was prepared by a committee of two from each 
colony—a large committee! John Adams and 
Samuel Adams were on it from Massachusetts ; 
Richard Henry Lee and Mr. Pendleton, from Vir- 
ginia; and Jay, from New York. It is not now 
known who composed that paper. Any one of the 
committee was competent to its production. The 
second paper is an address to the people of Great 
Britain, by Mr. Jay. (Vol. 1, p. 26, of Journals 
of Old Congress.) The third paper is an address 
to the people of the colonies, by Richard Henry 
Lee. The fourth is an address to the people of 
Quebec, and contains nothing very material. The 
fifth paper is a petition to the King and Commons, 
the joint work of R. H. Lee and J. Dickinson. 

I believe that four of these papers contain the 

foundation of American resistance to British 
power. These four papers speak more or less of 
admiralty jurisdiction—speak, I admit, complain- 
ingly, indignantly, of it—but as proposed to be 
exercised by the vice admiralty courts of that day 
in the colonies. But here is the point which I 
raise. These papers do not exhibit any opposition 
to admiralty jurisdiction per se, nor any opposition 
to admiralty jurisdiction proceeding without trial 
by jury in ordinary cases. On the contrary, they 
oppose admiralty jurisdiction, because they were 
the instruments or agents to carry into execution 
unconstitutional acts of Parliament. Their thun- 
der is directed against the acts of Parliament. 
They press upon the attention of the English 
people the fact, that the jurisdiction of the courts 
of admiralty were enlarged, to carry into effect 
unconstitutional acts of Parliament, illegal acts of 
Parliament. They denounce those acts. These 
papers, taken together, develope the great and gen- 
eral truth, that it was the acts of Parliament after 
1763, and before 1774, which gave birth to resist- 
ance to British power. They were the real found- 
ation of our Revolution. Other causes, doubt- 
less, operated ; but the real ground on which the 
Congress of 1774 rested their resistance. was the 
ri claimed by England to tax America without 
the consent of the representatives of America. 
One of these papers asks, that all the laws from 
ihcertalit SRS" take-away degra bac' 37 embigh 
jury, for life and property, &c., shall be repealed 
as unconsitutional laws; asks that the British 
Government will place the colonies in the same 
situation they were at the close of the war of 1763 ; 
and that then the colonies and Great Britain will 
be friends again; that harmony would be restored. 
Now, the admiralty courts at the close of the war 
of 1763 were in the exercise of extensive jurisdic- 
tion, with which they were clothed by the 7th and 
8th William III, ch. 23, and 6th George II, ch. 3, 
and had been exercising their powers for half a 
century and more ; and yet it is not asked to repeal 
those laws, but only the laws which asserted the 
right to tax the people of America without their 
consent, and the laws which gave the power to the 
admiralty courts to execute those unconstitutional 
acts—for courts of admiralty were expressly es- 
tablished on a new model, to” execute unconstitu- 
tional laws. In all of these papers, I repeat, there 
ig no complaint of courts of admiralty proceeding 
without trial by jury in ordinary cases. 

‘After the adjournment of the Congress of 1774, 
John Adams wrote a series of papers upon the 
grievances of the colonies. He was opposed by 
the Attorney General of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts. John Adams contended that James Otis 
put the ball of revolution in motion, when Mr. 
Otis demonstrated that “taxation without repre- 
sentation was tyranny.” Mr. Adams wrote until 
the battle of Lexington took place, when he laid 
aside the pen for the sword ; and yet, in none of 
his essays does he complain of the jurisdiction of 
courts of admiralty in ordinary cases. It was the 
acts of Parliament that he assailed, and the mode 
of executing them. 

We next come to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. More than half of the members of the Con- 
gress of 1774 were in the Congress of 1776. On 
the committee which framed the Declaration of 
Independence were Adams and Sherman, and they 
had sat in the committee. of the Congress of 1774 
that drew the Declaration of Rights. The Decla- 
ration of Independence sayg nothing of courts of 
admiralty or admiralty jurisdiction, but speaks of 
attempts to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over the King’s subjects in the colonies, &c. And 
hereI may remark, upon the difference of language 
in the papers of 1774 and 1776. It is, indeed, re- 
markable, but it is capable of an explanation of 
some importance. 

All the invectiyes and remonstrances of the Dec- 
laration of Rights, in 1774, are against the acts of 
Parliament, as illegal and unconstitutional ; while 
the warmest attachment is professed to the King, 
to whom the colonies acknowledge they owe alle- 
giance. The language of the resolutions adopted 
at a public meeting in Suffolk, in 1774, at which 
General Warren presided holds that the King is 
the rightful heir to the throne of England, and 
that he was entitled to the allegiance of the colo- 
nists. Those resolutions were te the Con- 
gress of 1774, and adopted by that body. 

But how changed the language of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776! Not a word about 
the acts of Parliament in it, but abounding in de- 
nunciations of the King! It looks as though the 
authors of that paper had a personal dislike, liad 
acrimonious fee against the King. But this 
Declaration of Independence was drawn up and 
adopted by almost the very same men who drew up 
and adopted the Declaration of Rights; and yet 
they pronounce the acts of the King ‘as acts t 
may define a tyrant! Why this difference of tone? 
It was written for another purpose, different from 
that for which the Declaration of Rights was writ- 
ten. In 1774 they remonstrated against the acts 
of Parliament, in the hope that they would be re- 
pealed. Indeed, the members of the Congress of 
1774 in the expectation that those laws 
of Parliament would be repealed; but six months 
afterwards came the battle of eee and two 
months after that event the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Opinion in America then looked to a separation 
from the mother country. On what ground was 
that separation to be founded? It had never been 
admitted in the colonies that Parliament could, by 
law, bind them to obedience, without the consent 
of the colonists ; but the authority of the King had 
1 always been admitted, as that of the liege lord of 
the colonists. They had always contended that 
they had power to make their own laws, if those 
laws poe Py ori by the King. They were not 
then, in the act of separation, to give reasons for 
denging andl redsting the authority of Parliament, 


That they had always denied: But they had al- 
| ways admitted their allegiance to the King, and 


they were called upon to give reasons for breaking 
it. nm They were sober-minded men who drew 
up that Declaration of Independence, and they 
gai gpetcriry re it to ag genes fishy 0 
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King had done 80 and so, by the a 
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5 
United States in 1787. Admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction was enumerated in that Constitution 
as one of the subjects of the judicial power of the 
United States, Who put it there? The very 
men who were in the Congress of 1774. They 
put that unqualified clause in the Constitution. 
In making a Government of their own, they took 


the very same admiralty Ueryny mm which th 
British Government perverted to il 4 


egal purpo 
and put it in the Constitution. . ? They con 
ferred the right of jury trial in all criminal cases 


of admiralty, and left all civil 
to be tried as Congress shall provide. 
Here the court adjourned _ 


Tuespay, Fesrvarye@. 


Mr. D. Wessrer, in continuation of his remarks 
for the respondents: i 

Admiralty and maritime jurisdi€tion is enume- 
rated in the Constitution as one of the subjects of 
the judicial power of the United States, and Con- 
gress has by law provided for the trial in admi- 
ralty of causes arising out of the térritorial limits 
of the United States, but yet within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. “Offences at sea are 
causes of this description. The jurisdiction of the 
United States over their citizens is as perfect at 
sea as it ison land. When these offences at sea 
occur, they must be tried on land—but where? 
Congress, as in duty bound, has provided that they 
shall be tried in the district where the offender 
shall be found or be brought; and in all criminal 
admiralty cases, the right of trial by jury is pre- 
served. But, in England, neither civil nor crimi- 
nal admiralty causes were allowed the privilege of 
jury trial, down to Henry VIII. In the 28th year 
of Henry VIII, a new court of admiralty was es- 
tablished, by a sort of union of admiralty and com- 
mon law judges; and since that day, the trial by 

jury has been allowed in that court. The admi- 
ralty jurisdiction, in itself, is derived from the civil 
law, and is governed by the rules of that law; and 
its adoption by our Constitution deprives it im- 
pliedly of none of its character. 

I come now to the last stage of this part of the 
subject—the adoption by the first Congress under 
the Constitution of the act of 1789. I shall now 
examine how much foundation there is in the idea 
that the framers of the act of 1789 perpetrated a 
surprise upon the Constitution. Suchan idea was 
never intended, though it has been put forth by 
high authority, dead as well as living. It is all 
wrong to suppose that the Congress of 1789 mis- 
took the interpretation of the Constitution. Who 
were the men that framed this law of 17892 Let 
us lift the curtain upon the scene of that period for 
a moment. 

The Government was a new Government. Gen- 
eral Washington was at its head. He had been 
in the Congress of 1774. None more intelligent 
than he. It is true he never mingled much in pub- 
lic debates ; but a more diligent and attentive mem- 
ber of a public assembly than he, was not to be 
found. His advice to others was always import- 
ant. He was the head of the new Government. 
John Adams, a member also of the Congress of 
1774, one of the earliest writers against British 
aggression, was the head of the Senate. How was 
the Senate constituted? It is refreshing to go 
back to those times, to indulge in the Sentiments 
of that day. Read what he said on the occasion 
of taking his seat as head of the Senate. Who 
were his associates? Men who had taken an im- 
portant part in the affairs of the country; and 
among them was Richard Henry Lee, who was on 
every committee in the Congress of 1774. His 
hand, it is supposed, drew the Declaration of 
Rights. On the first Wednesday in March, the 
day prescribed for the meeting of Congress, and 
which happened to fall on the 4th of March, there 
wasnoquorum. On the 6th, Mr. Lee arrived, and 
he made a quorum. On the 7th, a committee was 
raised in the Senate, to frame a judiciary system 
for the United States. This was the first official 
act. of the Senate. The committee consisted of 
eight persons. Whowerethey? Ellsworth. Pat- 
terson, McLean, Strong, R. H. Lee, Bassett, Pugh, 
ea -Rpsreds vy Qnctheutath, efi] ore therommit- 
regarded as the great work of the session. The 
Senate has atways originated judiciary bills, while 
the other House has originated revenue bills. The 
bill reported by the committee was circulated 
among allthe best talent in the profession, through- 
out the country. Mr. Strong sent the bill to Mas- 
sachusetts, to be laid before Judge Parsons and 
others, for their suggestions in relation to it. The 
Senate took up the bill in July, and in August it 
was sent to the House. The Senate sat, in those 
days, with closed doors, so that there are no re- 
ports of its debates upon this judiciary bill. In 
the House, it was ably debated, as will be seen by 
reference to page 852, of volume 1, of Gales & 
Seaton’s old series of Congressional Debates, a 
copy of those of Lloyd. When the bill came to 
the House, there was a general objection to it. 
The objection to it was, that it was not expedient 
for Congress to establish district courts and circuit 
courts. It was contended that it was enough for 
Congress to establish a Supreme Court, and to 
grant the right of appeal to it from the State courts. 
It was thought that no court ought to be created, 
to have concurrent jurisdiction with the State 
courts ; that it would be a great diminution of ex- 
pense to adopt this system. The answer to these 
objections was, that Congress contemplated the es- 
tablishment of inferior courts; for the Constitu- 
tion expressly provides, that the judicial power 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court and such 
inferior courts as Congress shall establish. The 
gentleman in the House who took the lead in op- 
position to the bill was Mr. Livermore, of New 
Hampshire. Now, in all the debate on this bill, 
there is no dispute about admiralty jurisdiction. 
I refer especially to page 852 of the work just men- 
tioned, for Mr. Livermore’s views on this point. 
He agrecs that there ought to be courts of admi- 
ralty, and that their jurisdiction ought to extend 
to all maritime causes, and, beyond them, to all cases 
of seizure for breach of the revenue laws. 

This judiciary bill received the sanction of Lee. 
He reported it to Congress. Now, Lee was op- 
posed to the Constitution of the United States. 
He, like Samuel Adams, had devoted himself to 
the cause of liberty ; but both of them were afraid 
of a Central Government. Mr. Lee had been sent 
to the Senate from Virginia, on the nomination of 
Mr. Henry, in opposition to Mr. Madison. He 
came to the Senate disinclined to, jealous of, the 
new Government ; and yet Lee, in his correspond- 
ence, during the first session of the Senate, said 
that the new Government had got on better than 
was expected. He congratulated his correspond- 
ent on their success in settling the judiciary sys- 
tem. Mr. Lee did not draw the judiciary act. He 
was not a professional man, but no man was better 
acquainted than he with general principles of law. 
He was a student; he was steeped in the Ameri- 
can principles of the Revolution ; @ priori, there- 
fore, the présumption is, that they who drafted the 
judiciary act un erstood the Constitution. 

It is important to remember the fact that the 
Constitution and the judiciary act are the work of 
nearly the same persons. But while, by the Con- 
stitution, all criminal cases shall be tried by jury, 
there is no provision in the Constitution for the 
trial of common law cases by jury ; and there is no 
provision of obligation on Con to mak» laws 
to carry into execution trial by Jury in such, cases. 
This omission gave rise to the seventh ameniment 
to the Constitution, which secures the right qf trial 
by jury in all common law civil cases, &>. "Thus, 
by the Constitution and the amendmeats thereto, 
a system of Government was devised, than which 
a better one could not have been made. The whole 
is dovetailed together, and Was ratified by the 
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ae ie while the right of trialin common law civil 
cases, &c., was thus jealously watched and guard- 
ed in the amendments to Constitution, why was 
not the attention of was in a —_ to the fur- 
ther security of that right in civil cages in admi- 
ralty? Why did they not limit admiralty juris- 
diction by an amendment to that effect? Itis a 
proofthat they understood their work. They made 
the trial by jury ve in common law civil 
cases, &c, In equity and admiralty, they left the 
subject to the discretion of Congress. ‘There is 
nothing in the Constitution about the matter ; but 
Congress may or may not require jury trials in.all 
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tion to the rivers and lakes, and in that law pro- 
vided for jury trials in all civil admiralty cases ; 
so that, while the Constitution secures trial by 
jury to common law cases, and to all criminal cases, 
it has not secured it to civil admiralty cases, though 
Congress has the power to extend jury trials to 
those cases, if it sees proper; but it has not done 
go, and the decisions of this court sustain fully ad- 
miralty jurisdiction; without trial by jury, over all 
maritime causes, 

The case before the court, to apply to it what 
we have been contending for, arises out of a mari- 
time contract ; and, as causes that arise out of mari- 
time contracts have been decided to be maritime 
questions, the proper tribunal before which those 
questions are triable are the district courts of the 
United States, sitting as courts of admiralty, which 
try all such cases without jury trial. 

Now, let us go back to the Constitution, and take 
the words of the third article: “'The judicial pow- 
er shall extend to all cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction.” Is there anything in these 
words to limit the grant of admiralty jurisdiction ? 
Can such a construction be forced out of them? 
The framers of the Constitution made it for a vast 
country. They hoped for the perpetual duration 
of that Constitution—that country. They were 
not dealing with trifles. They saw a vast future 
before them—saw it.as clearly as we now see the 
vast future before us. They saw what events 
would give power and wealth and vast population 
to the country. They did not, perhaps, see that 
these things would take place so soon, did not per- 
haps see that mile-posts would be planted across 
the ocean at so early a day; but they saw the 
extent of their country, and they acted for the 
benefit of that country. They, too, had ardent 
temperaments, were enthusiastic—just as we are. 

Now, what object had they in view, in writing 
the words just quoted from the third article of the 
Constitution? Was it to give some maritime ju- 
risdiction to the courts of admiralty to be estab- 
lished by the National Government ?. When the 
people gave to Congress the power of war, of peace, 
of commerce, did they grant the whole power over 
these things, or did they grant only partial power 
over them? The Constitution, sirs, is not care- 
lessly drawn. It is comprised all in a few pages. 
It is the most terse production that ever emanated 
from the human pen—massy, severely Doric— 
deals in no expletives, no redundancies, no synony- 
mes—simple, columnar, in all its articles! 

This Constitution declares that the judicial 
power of the Government shall extend to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. On the 
face of the grant, how are these words to be inter- 
preted? By reference to what code, to what sys- 
tem of laws? By what ruleare they to be explain- 
ed? From what point shall we start? This 
Government is a Government of granted powers. 
It takes no common law power by implication—no 
civil law power. It is a new creation. The things 
to be done by this new Government are expressed 
in the Constitution in terms and phrases having 
their appropriate sense. By what rule is that 
sense to be determined? I suppose the rule is 
simply this: the words and terms of the Constitu- 
tion are to be understood by reference to that to 
which they relate, or to that from which they flow. 
Many of its terms are from the common law. We 
must go to the common law for their interpretation 
For instance, the term juries—we go to the com- 
mon law for its meaning. We seek the meaning 
of habeas corpus, ex post facto laws, and such terms, 
in the civil law, whence they are derived. And 
when the Constitution speaks of extending the ju- 
dicial power of the United States to admiralty 
cases, of course we must seek the meaning of this 
expression in the civil law and the English author- 
ities in admiralty, whence it is derived. On the 
other hand, the meaning of terms not peculiar to 
either the civil or common law, must be sought for 
in the general law, not in the law of England. 
Would we discover the meaning to be attached to 
the term war, the state of relations produced by 
war, the rights and duties of belligerents and neu- 
trals, we must go to the general law—the law of 
nations—for their definitions; not to Westminster 
great publicists of Europe. ould we seek what 
mean the terms alliance, letters of marque, repri- 
sals, we must go to those sources whence these sub- 
jects flow. The Constitution guaranties a repub- 
lican form of Government to every State in the 
Union. Surely, you would not seek for the expla- 
nation of this guaranty in Keeble, in Lord Ray- 
mond. ‘Would you not rather go to the general 
public law of Europe—of the world? It is a great 
truth, that England has never produced any emi- 
nent writer on national or general public law—no 
elementary writer, who has made this subject his 
own, who has breathed his own breath into it, and 
made it live. In English judicature, Sir William 
Scott has, it is true, done much to enlighten the 
public mind upon the subject of prize causes, &c., 
and in our day McIntosh has written a paper of 
some merit; but where is your English Grotius? 
Where is your English Barbeyrac? Has England 
produced one? Notone. The English mind has 
never heen turned to the discussion of general pub- 
lic law. We must go to the Continent for the dis- 
play of genius in this department of human kuow- 
ledge. What have the courts of Westminster Hall 
done to illustrate the principles of public law ? 
With the exception of a tract by Mansfield, of 
considerable merit, more great principles of public 
law have been discussed and settled by this court, 
within the last twenty years, than in all the com- 
mon law courts of England for the last hundred 
years! Nay, more important subjects of law have 
been examined and passed upon by this bench, in 
a series of twenty years, than in all Europe for a 
century past. And I cannot forbear to add, that 
one in the midst of you has favored the world with 
a treatise on public law, fit to stand by the side of 
Grotius, to be the companion of the Institutes—a 
work that is now regarded by the judicature of the 
world as the great book of the age—Story’s Con- 
flict of Laws! 

Now, sirs, though the Constitution expressly 
speaks of all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction, it is maintained by the other side that this 
clause does not mean what it asserts on its face, 
that it means only some cases! What authority 
is there for this attempt to limit the meaning of 
this expression? If there is any, it is drawn extra. 
But let us look at the words. Did they get into 
the Constitution by a slip of the pen? Or did they 
get there in some such way as this? Suppose that, 
in the first draft of this phrase, it had said that 
the judicial power shall be extended to all prize 
causes, and to the two cases of seamen’s wages and 
bottomry bonds in admiralty jurisdiction ; and that, 
when the committee came to consider it, the ques 
tion had been asked, What was meant by this lim- 
itation of cases to admiralty jurisdiction? And 
suppose that the answer had been, that the clause 
was drawn in accordance with the English : 
Is it too much to suppose that the enlightened 
men who framed the Constitution would have re- 
replied, That they did not care for the English 
system ; that it had been brought about by the con- 
flict of the English courts, to the regret of all prac- 
tical men; that it was no longer a useful system. 
And is it too much to suppose that the committee 
would have “ow “Let the phrase read so as to ex- 
tend the judicial power of the United States to all 
cases in admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.” 
is far more reasonable to suppose that these wo 
in all cases came nyeboe ee at pov 
of such a colloqu to suppose they got there 
hap-hazard. he authors of them had been drill- 
ed for twenty years in. the subject of Government 
and law, ey knew what they wrote. I con- 
tend you are not at liberty to take for granted that 
the jurisdiction of courts of admiralty does not ex- 
tend to all cases. The words are there, and must 
be taken in the sense of the subject matter. 

It would not be an unpleasant topic to show to 
what extent this admiralty jurisdiction may be | 
beneficially carried. The framers of the Consti- 
tution looked to results. They had a general idea 
of the vastitude of the future commerce of the 
ocean, the rivers, and the lakes; and when they 
wrote that jurisdiction should be ex- 
tended to all cases, they intended the phrase to 
mean all cases arising out of that immense com- 
merce which loomed up in the distant future. And 
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of their tonnage was equal to nearly five millions 
of tons. And in the same year there arrived at 
that port 881 keel and flat boats. Now, the com- 
merce of England, under the reign of Richard II, 
was nothing like the commerce of St. Louis. This 
town, this newest of the creation of cities, pos- 
sessed more tonnage last year than the Crown of 
England ever possessed. 

We ought to construe this great, this, I hope, 
ever-enduring Constitution of Government fairly, 
liberally, so as not to trench on the rights of the 
States, but so as to confer the greatest benefit. 
Such a construction would be a just one. But we 
must remember always, that if the jurisdiction con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon the judicial power 
be found inconvenient, the people in Congress have 
the right and opportunity to restrain that juris- 
diction. If,on the contrary, it be tied down, be 
limited, the case is irrevocable—no legislation can 
enlarge the Constitution, if it be found needful. 
As the Constitution now stands, Congress can 
change or modify the grant of jurisdiction to courts 
of admiralty, are not compelled to confer upon the 
courts of its creation all that the Constitution per- 
mits to be given. 

The court can find no objection to the law of 
1845. It is a just law. Congress has enabled 
district courts to take cognizance of admiralty 
cases on the lakes and rivers of our country. Pre- 
viously, admiralty jurisdiction was confined to the 
salt water; though there was reason for limiting 
it, according to the freshness or saltness of the 
water, Congress has granted it to the fresh water 
inland seas of the Union, and with it granted the 
right to trial by jury. This right is not incon- 
gruous to admiralty jurisdiction. This is an im- 
portant view of the constitutional power. Con- 
gress can, if it pleases, extend jury trials to the 
whole admiralty jurisdiction of the country. The 
intervention of this right or privilege would not 
affect the admiralty principle. 

I referred yesterday to the Seneca case as an au- 
thority to support the construction of the Consti- 
tution and statute which we contend for. There 
is in the Western Law Journal a case, the associ- 
ate of the Seneca case, in which admiralty juris- 
diction is fully sustained over a subject-matter not 
unlike that which forms the burden of the present 
suit. 

I deem no remark necessary upon the great ad- 
miralty case in 2d Gallison, sustaining, as it does 
so amply, the principle we contend for, except that 
I cannot subscribe to the extent to which the learn- 
ed judge in that case has carried the principle. I 
do not believe that policies of insurance come with- 
in admiralty jurisdiction. They do not contain 
any maritime service. They are lawful wagers 
upon events. One of the parties is not at sea. The 
contract is made on land, and perfected on land. It 
will be for this court to pass upon this question, 
however, when it shall come before it. It is not 
involved in the present case. 

But this case is not only sustainable on consti- 
tutional grounds—it is sustainable on the ground 
of tort. A reference to 2d Brown’s Admiralty Re- 

orts, page 144, will satisfy the court on this point. 

he owners of this boat are pursuable in tort in 
admiralty, upon the ground of not having perform- 
ed the general duty imposed upon them by the law. 
In the English admiralty, process in tort lies for 
negligence by which property has been lost on the 
high seas; and the property in the present case 
was lost on the high seas. The case cited at the 
bar, from 3 Wendell, fully illustrates this part of 
the subject. 

One word upon the saving clause in the statute 
of 1789. It says, “Saving to suitors” the right in 
all cases of common law remedies where they are 
available. Now, who are suitors? They who seek 
a remedy in law. Itis plain that the man who 
brings a suit, who sues another, isa suitor. Say- 
ing to suitors common law remedies, is the same as 
te say, saving to plaintiffs common law remedies. 
In the Scotch law, the plaintiffs and the defend- 
ants are the pursuers and defenders. That law 
calls our suit pursuit. The Hobart case, in 10 Pe- 
ters, sustains admiralty jurisdiction against the 
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ase. 

I shall devote a few moments to the merits of 
this case. And here we are met by a most extra- 
ordinary defence—the most extraordinary defence 
that I have ever known to be interposed to save a 
party at law from a righteous judgment. It is set 
up, that the proprietors of this Lexington steam- 
boat were never common carriers; that, therefore, 
they are not answerable for losses of property com- 
mitted to their charge for. transportation ; that, if 
they were common carriers, they never contracted to 
carry the property of the respondents in this case; 
and that, there being no privity between the par- 
ties to this cause, a suit against the appellants for 
the recovery of the money lost through their neg- 
ligence cannot be sustained! What is this mon- 
strous proposition? The owners of this boat give 
out to the world, that they are ready to carry men 
and goods over dangerous waters ; they receive on 
board of their boat men and goods, at prices fixed by 
the owners themselves; they are paid those prices 
for the performance of their proposed undertak- 
ing; they make fortunes by the employment of 
their capital in this manner ; and because they say 
that all goods shipped on board of their boats shall 
be at the risk of the shippers and owners, they 
claim exemption from all responsibility for the per- 
formance of the duties which they undertake to 
discharge. Bold, that, and bald. Here are com. 
mon carriers, laboring for hire, soliciting the cus- 
tom of the public, taking pay for their labor at their 
own rates, yet declining all responsibility, whether 
for fraud, embezzlement, negligence, or any of the 
requirements of law; nay, claiming even discharge 
from their responsibilities. I will not characterize 
such a course as it deserves to be characterized. 

The responsibility of common carriers is thrown 
upon them by law, thrown upon them for the pub- 
lic safety. It springs from a principle of public 
policy, necessary for the public good. Why should 
a notice not to be bound by that responsibility, 
not to submit to the requirements of law, to set 
aside that law in their favor, be allowed to com- 
mon carriers, and not to any class of men pursuing 
their various callings? If the appellants be per- 
mitted to set aside the law in their favor, all other 
common carriers should be allowed the same privi- 
lege. Is the law of common carriers repealed ? 
No. It is in full force, pervading every avenue of 
society. And yet the appellants have the boldness 
to attempt to repeal this law; to attempt to reap 
its benefits, without being subjected to its disad- 
vantages ; to endeavor to change the character of 
common carriers, recognised by law; to endeavor to 
take away the responsibilities imposed upon this 
trade, this profession, by the law which regu- 
lates it, which controls its action. Absurdity of 
absurdities! The law endows physicians and 
surgeons with certain advantages and privileges, 
such as priority in the distribution of assets, 
&c. It recognises the profession of surgery and 
medici ow, suppose a surgeon should ad- 
vertise he is ready to practice, but should 
give notice that he will not be liable for loss of 
life, and suppose that by gross negligence he 
should cause the death of one of his patients, 
what court in Christendom would recognise a de- 
fence to the charge of homicide against such a 
surgeon, that he was not. responsible for the loss 
of this life, because he had given notice beforehand 
that he would not be held to this responsibility ? 
And yet the effrontery of such a defence is not 
more glaring than that set up in this case! 

But how is any such exemption from the general 
law of common carriers to avail those for whom 
the notice is intended?, Where is the use of such 
a notice? How can it be proved that it was 
brought home to the parties to be warned by it? 
A man with money in his trunk.sets out from 

ia, to go to Massachusetts. He sees the no- 
tice for the first time, in a steamboat, that his 
baggage is at his own risk. He cannot get out of 
the steamboat, any more than a conscript could get 
out of the French army. On with it he must go, 
if he would reach the point of his destination. If 
it stops, he must stop. If it goes, he must go. His 
baggage is theirs, not his; in their power, not in 
his; must be, in the nature of things, theirs; can- 
not be his. And again in the shipment of freight. 
How is it made? In the great freight lines, of 
course. On it How is the shipper to know 
of any notice that his freight is to be at his risk ? 
The great freight lines are owned by numerous 
companies. One of them may transport as a com- 
mon carrier, another may attempt to escape the 
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this evasion of responsibility begins? Mischief 
on mischief would flow from a recognition of such 
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fered, and took the subject of notices ont of the 
hands of the courts. It is to be hoped that this 
lax system in construing contracts is not to find 
shelter in this court. 

There is another defence set up by the appel- 
lants, ejusdem generis. It is, that Mr. Francis 
Harnden was the common carrier on that occasion ; 
that he had purchased of the company, for a stipu- 
lated sum, @ certain space on their boats, to be oc- 
cupied by a crate five feet one way, five feet an- 
other, and six feet another ; that he had the privi- 
lege of carrying in said crate contents unknown 
to the company, provided he would give notice to 
the world, that neither he nor the company would 
be answerable for losses, &c. I wonder which of 
our learned brethren in New York had the honor 
of originating this precions specimen of legal 
acumen, this extraordinary agreement between 
Mr. Harnden and the appellants. It must have 
cracked the skull of the author. [Counsel for 
appellants.—It was Chancellor Kent.] I do not 
believe it. I would not believe him if he were to 
tell me so himself. Chancellor Kent never wrote 
that. agreement—that beautiful instrument. But 
if he did, all I can say is, homerus dormitavit. 1 
will read it, and read the nota bene too. 

Now, Mr. Harnden is a respectable man. Of 
him, personally, I will say nothing ; but it is plain 
that he is a mere man of straw here: a messenger, 
an express carrier of packages. Is the responsi- 
bility for transporting millions of dollars to be 
thrown from the shoulders of the owners of this 
boat, upon the back of this man of straw? Is he 
to be responsible for all shipments of money, 
goods, &c., transported by this company’s boats / 
This agreement is one of the most absurd, contra- 
dictory, and ridiculous papers ever set up in de- 
fence to an action in a court of law! It is worse 
than the ordinary notice given by the company to 
the public, to look out for their own property cn 
board of this company’s boats. It is a machine, a 
contrivance, an attempt to evade just responsibil- 
ities ! 

But compare this paper with itself, The con- 
tract is for $250 a month to carry his freight. 
They say he is a common carrier. What is meant 
by that? The declaration is inconsistent with 
itself and with the rules of the law. Admit him 
to be a common carrier, and to be burdened with 
the responsibilities of a common carrier. Well: 
he is carried by the company’s boat; that is, the 
man who is carried is the common carrier! Does 
Mr. Harnden trans; ort himself and his crate? 
Has he any control over the boat which transports 
him and his crate? The agreement says that no 
risk is assumed by the boat, and yet the boat is 
paid for transporting Mr. Harnden and his crate! 
He is the common carrier, in their view; and yet 


he carries nothing, while they carry him! Deli- , 


cious! rich ! 

The appellants cannot shield themselves by this 
contrivance from the just responsibility that be- 
longs to them and their officers. It would be cru2l 
to commerce, if such a defence as this should ie 
suffered to stand. If this company is allowed to 
evade their responsibility to the public in this 
way, there is an end to all responsibility of all 
steamboat owners. 

But we say that the owners of the Lexington 
negligently navigated their boat, by which we have 
lost property shipped on board of that boat; and 
we contend that they are bound to restore the 
amount of loss, under whatsoever agreement that 
property was shipped on board of their boat. 

We say that this company are guilty of negli- 
gence, in preparing and equipping their boat, in 
various ways. The. statute of 1838 requires every 
steamboat to be provided with a license, setting 
forth that she has complied with the conditions of 
that act. We contend that the conditions of that 
law were not complied with, in the case of the Lex- 
ington. The law required that she should have 
on board a suitable suction-hose and fire engine 
in googorder and condition ; and that her rudder 
shoul worked by iron rods or chains, instead 
of ropes. She was not authorized by that law to 
carry either freight or passengers, if these condi- 
tions were not complied with. One of the wit- 
-s es vw yt? -4 41 _ ~-2° 3.41... . 3 4a. agu 
since the preceding October. The law requires 
that the engine should be in good order, and ready 
for use, on every voyage. The record shows that 
the hose and the fire-engine were not in a conve- 
nient place together, but that they were separated— 
the fire-engine abaft the forward gangway, and the 
hose in the after part of the ship. Had they been 
together, no one: can say the fire could not have 
been subdued. Again, the stowage of the cargo— 
cotton—was against the requirements of the law, 
and in a reckless disregard of human life, in the 
event of fire. The legal presumption, from the 
evidence, is, that the vessel was lost by a positive 
neglect of the requirements of law. The statute 
provided for means against fire, and it is not for 
you to come here and say—nothing could be done. 
It is a non sequitur. It is a wilful neglect of duty 
and law. 

And again : the boat was not provided with iron 
tiller-rods, in the place of tiller-ropes. In the 
crisis, it is said, the tiller-rope broke, and that any 
rope might have broken! The act of 1843, it is 
true, modified the act of 1838 in regard to tiller- 
chains ; but the Lexington, in 1840, was bound by 
law to be furnished with iron tiller-rods, and she 
was provided with tiller-ropes. The fire burst 
out. The vessel is under full way and in flames. 
Turn her head to land! is the cry. The tiller- 
rope parts—is burnt in twain. Had iron rods 
guided her rudder, how different might have been 
theissue! But on she went, against the wind, one 
mass of flame, blazing, burning, destroying. She 
was four miles from shore. If, by means of iron 
tiller-rods, her head could have been turned to the 
beach, she might have struck in shallow water, and 
life and property have been rescued. But the rope 
broke—and the law forbids the use of rope for til- 
ler purposes. What is this but a clear, positive, 
uncontradicted negligence or 6mission to comply 
with the act of Congress, on the part of the com- 
pany? 

As to these notices, these fanciful agreements 
not to be burdened with the responsibilities im- 
posed by law upon common carriers, the court will 
doubtless dispose of them as they merit. But we 
might rest the case on the violation by the com- 
pany of the statute regulating steamboats. The 
company set at defiance that law, knowingly and 
wilfully, it appears. The events which the law 
had for its object to prevent, did happen. There 
was no engine on board in good order ; no hose at 
hand. There was no iron tiller-chain there to di- 
rect the course of that boat away from destruction 
to possible salvation; but onward she went, until 
she went down into the sea, and 140 souls with 
her. And now they have the hardihood to deny 
their responsibility under the act of Congress. 
The logs of this boat, with its destruction of hu- 
man life and property, was the result of gross and 
wilful neglect. s 

Is there any one here who thinks that le ought 
to give, in favor of this company, a relaxed, miti- 
gated, construction of the law destined by Congress 
to protect the hundreds of thousands of citizens 
periling their lives daily throughout our country 
in steamboats? Is there any one here who feels 
that he ought to discharge this company from 4 
just, stern, inflexible, unrelenting severity of ju- 
dicial administration ? 

The court adjourned until to-morrow. 





The National Era publishes an “Extract of a 
letter from Connecticut,” in which we find the fol- 
lowing statement, to which we most respectfully 


except : 

Oh proalnvtey ministry, church, and religious 

meetings, are eating out the vitals of the Liberty 
y in Massachusetts.” 

Don’t believe it, brother Bailey; and most em- 
phatically do we object to the charge as it bears on 
religious meetings, When you have rejectedythe men 
who give vigorous to such meetings, you have 
driven away the strongest of our advocates. 

; Worcéster Gazette. 


There is striking, emphatic rrutx in the last 
clause of the above article. Let the Liberty men, 


who carry their principles and conscience to the 
lis, withdraw from some of the churches, and 
ere would be precious little vitality left. 





An Otp Story New een A pared 
on landing in this country and sittin, 
their ren dinner on. shore, found on the table a 


dish of prepared mustard, which neither of them 


had ever happened to meet before. One of them 
took a spoon fal at a venture. which quickly brought 
a deluge of: tears over his face. Vat are you 
ing for?” asked his companion. “I was crying 
at the recollection of my poor father, who was hung 
twenty years ago.” The dinner proceeded, an 
a he mu: h 
soon the other made a dive into the mustard, wit 
a result similar‘to the former. “What are you 
for?” was the grave inquiry of his com- 
rade. “I am because you were not hung 





when your father was!” 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been favored with many valuable com- 
munications, which will app@@at as early a mo- 
ment as possible. 

_——— “ 


GREAT SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER. 


We present our readers with the first and only 
report of Mr. Webster’s great speech in the Lex- 
ington ease Which has been made public. It will 
be read with profound interest by our profes- 
sional friends, 


——_»>——_ 


PROTEST AND REMONSTRANCE. 


We would direct attention to the “ Protest and 
Remonstrance” published on our fourth page. It 
is written in an excellent spirit; and, before our 
Southern readers condemn it, let them recollect 
that the authors of it are only acting upon the 
same principles which have long distinguished the 
Society of Friends, to whose course in regard to 
slavery they take no exception. 


—_——»>—— 


MR. OWEN ON SLAVERY. 


On the fourth page will be found a short article, 
by Mr. Owen, on Slavery. The reader must un- 
derstand that we do not hold ourselves responsible 
for the opinions of our correspondents, unless we 
endorse them. The Era is a Free Discussion 


paper., 


i ——— 


CROWDED. 


Weare unable to present the reader, this week, 
with our usual variety. Many selected articles 
of great interest have been crowded out. 


—~>—— 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONVENTIONS. 


We intend to notice the reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Conventions in Maine, Rhode Island, 
New York, and Northern Ohio, next week. 


————»—_—. 


COLONEL CILLEY. 


A corrected report of the remarks of Col. Cilley, 
in support of his resolution, was designed for pub- 
lication in this number, but it is unavoidably laid 
over one week. 


_s>— 


LIBERTY ADVOCATE. 


In noticing last week the Liberty Advocate, pub- 
lished at Woonsocket, Rhode Island, the printer 
made us say it was devoted to the Democratic cause. 
So it is, but not in the technical signification. It 
is a Liberty paper. 

Seger 


CONGR ESS—THE GREAT QUESTION. 


Attendance on the debates in Congress has oc- 
cupied a large portion of our time during the last 
week, as the report of these debates occupies a 
large space in the paper. But we could not ex- 
cuse ourselves to our readers, were we to fail in 
reporting fully the proceedings on the Great Ques- 
tion now under discussion. For a view of the 
present state of this question, see our report. 

aicgeeeoa td. 


NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


We are under great obligation to L. S. Pome- 
roy, one of the gecretaries of the New York State 
Liberty Conveation, for a manuscript copy of the 
proceedings and resolutions of the meeting. ‘The 
crowded state of our columns prevents our pub- 
lishing them this week. We shall find room for 
them next. 

Private letters assure us that it was a splendid 
affair. 

YOUNG AMERICA—REFORM—“ WAGES SLA- 
VERY,” &c. 





“ Young America,” of January 23, after a courte- 
ous greeting to the Eva, proceeds to examine at 
length its position in relation to slavery. It says 
that the design of the paper is to abolish chattel 
slavery by substituting wages slavery ;that this 
“ one idea” is but half an idea; and that fe change 
of chattel slavery for wages slavery, which is grow- 
ing to be an intolerable burden, is an object un- 
worthy of us. : 2 

“The want of a recognition of man’s right to the 
use of the earth as an essential to freedom has 
caused abolitionists, heretofore, to advocate the abo- 
lition of chattel slavery by bad arguments, based 
on false principles, and this has given the advo- 
cates of that ‘peculiar institution’ an advantage 
in upholding it. -For instance: abolitionists have 
said to the human chattel proprietors, Free your 
slaves, (retaining your land) and you will compel 
them to compete with each other for wages, and 
get more work from them at less cost ; but the pride 
of dominion, the fear that the slaves might escape 
to regions where they could obtain land for them- 
selves, and other considerations, have prevented 
the slaveholders from acceding to the argument of 
the abolitionists, while they have been able to re- 
tort by comparing the condition of their slaves 
with that of landless hirelings, and by showing 
that hirelings were more likely to revolt against 
their taskmasters.* 

“Some abolitionists, who are beginning to have 
a correct view of the matter, still maintain that to 
abolish chattel slavery is the proper first step to- 
wards complete freetiom ; but this argument is re- 
futed by their own former argument, that men 
would do more work as hirelings than as chattels, 
and consequently diminish the market price of 
hired labor. It will be found, however, in the pro- 
cess of investigation, that there is no more practi- 
cable and effectual first step towards the abolition 
of slavery, of every kind, than to limit the individ- 
ual acquisition of land hereafter to a sufficiency for 
the support of one family; and it seems to me that 
a new anti-slavery paper eat the seat of Govern- 
ment, where of all places it was most needed, ought 
to have been prepared to occupy the true advanc- 
ed position.” 

“The true advanced position,” if we understand 
the editor, is presented in his “Issues for 1847— 
Land Limitation, Inalienable Homestead, and 
Freedom of the Public Lands.” 

We shall take this occasion to suggest some gen- 
eral views in relation to reforms, as well as to 
point out what, in our opinion, is a serious error 
in the creed of the advocates of Land Reform. 
They entertain many just sentiments, with which 
we sympathize. We, too, seek the elevation of the 
masses. Labor ought to command more respect, 
and a better compensation. We should rejoice 
were the laborer to gain as much by the power of 
machinery as does the capitalist. Right measures, 
wisely directed, for the protection of labor against 
the oppressive impositions of capital, will always 
command our support. It is vitally important that 
Government do all it can, legitimately, to prevent 
oppressive land monopolies, multiply freeholders, 
and secure to all equal facilities for obtaining a 
home. That there are serious evils arising from 
the absorption, by a few property holders, of large 
landed estates ; from-the influence of overgrown 
wealth, and the too great dependence of the labor- 
er; and that labor-saving machinery has generally 
‘added more to the power of the employer than 
employed, few will deny. Now, as it was in the 
days of Solomon, the rich man’s wealth is his 
strong tower, and the destruction of the poor is his 
poverty. ae 

But, to what extent can these evils be remedied ? 
While our faith in the progress of humanity is 
immovable, we do not look for a millennium inthe 
present order of things. So long as man shall be 
born of woman, there will be suffering, physical 
and moral, social and personal, because there will 
be ignorance and crime, accidents and vicisitudes 
of cire sand seasons. And there will al- 
ways be inequalities of wealth, intelligence, and 
influence, because minds will always differ in hab- 
‘tudes and power. This carth is the school, not 


‘he home, of man, He here prbaoer at 


permanent dweller. The adverse circumstances 
about him, if he view and use them aright, will 
serye to develop and discipline his nature for a 


higher sphere. Faith, patience, self-denial, power | 


of endurance, energy of will—what were man with- 
out these ennobling attributes ? But how are these 


to beacquired where there are no perils, tempta- 


tions, privations, misfortunes, to be battled with ? 


ity.” lin the fire that purifies from dross. 
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can effect will ever bring about perfect harmony 
between his circumstances and his highest good. 
It is instructive to watch the extremes into 
which the teachers and reformers of mankind are 
apt torun. One class expects to accomplish all 
that is necessary by providing for spiritual wants. 
Make a man a convert to a religious creed, and 
bring him into the church, and the entire law of 
love is fulfilled. He may be ignorant. What of 
that? He knows his catechism. His body may 
be in rags. How should that concern us? Is he 
not clothed with all Chrstian graces? He may be 
out of employment. What then? He has the 
more time for religious enjoyment: He may be 
starving. Ah! heis an heir of eternal life! What 
more does he need ? 

So.reason these reformers, and they are ready. 
to denounce as infidelic any general scheme for 
remedying the social evils under which man- 
kind is laboring. They do not dream that Chris- 
tian benevolence embraces within its ample scope 
bodily as well as spiritual good; contemplates well- 
being on earth as in heaven; enjoins us to seek 
the improvement of the outward condition as well 
as of the “inner man.” The effect is in every 
way énjurious. The world is robbed of a portion 
of the blessings Christ designed to confer, and 
Christianity is ‘circumscribed in its influence. 
Divorced to a great extent from every day life and 
interests, men are alienated from it in affection, 
and prepared to listen to the revilings of its bit- 
terest enemies. 

Another class of reformers, in view of the im- 
perfect results of this exclusive spiritualism, go 
to the other extreme, and devote themselves toa 
material philanthropy. They act as if man were to 
live by bread alone. Their view is fixed chictly 
on the wants and sufferings of the body ; upon the 
poverty and inequalities everywhere existing ; and 
their scheme of reform proposes a radical change 
in the circumstances of society, in the condition of man, 
as the onething needful. 

Both classes are wrong, because each is one- 
sided and exclusive. The ideas of both should be 
combined. Circumstances are powerful, but not 
all-powerful ; for man is a free agent. Society acts 
upon the individual, and the individual upon so- 
ciety. Outward conditions modify internal attri- 
butes, but these in turn work radical changes in the 
former. The material and the spiritual exert recip- 
rocal influence—material improvements paving the 
way for spiritual progress, and spiritual reform fur- 
nishing correctives for material evils. 

Christianity was certainly intended to operate 
both upon society and tlre individual, upon condi- 
tion and character, upon a man’s relations to this 
earth and to Heaven—upon society, through its 
development of the individual; upon condition, 
through its creation of character ; upon a man’s re- 
lations to earth, through his relations to Heaven; 
bestowing primary attention upon the greater in- 
terests. 

The philosophy of its operation is as simple as 
it is beautiful. “Seek first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness, end all these things shall be 
added.” Conform yourself to the laws of God, 
and you will change outward condition so as to 
make it promote good instead of evil; or, if this 
be unattainable, you will have gained power 
enough to triumph over the outward, and rejoice 
even in adversity. 

Reformers in England have sought the regene- 
ration of the masses, at one time by a reform Dill, 
at another by change in the poor laws, at another 
by colonization, at another by repeal of the corn 
laws. Reformers in this country rely upon com- 
munityism, association, free trade, or land re- 
form, as the panacea for all social diseases. With 
some of these measures we most heartily sympa- 
thize, but none can reach the root of the evil. At 
hest, they can but palliate mischiefs, and remove a 
few obstacles out of the path of progress. It is the 
individual man, fully conscious of his own responsi- 
bilities, under the control of Christian principle, 
relying solely upon God and his own courageous 
manhood, who is to work out his own regeneration ; 
and this he can do now, in the present state of so- 
ciety, without waiting for social changes to force 
perfection upon him. 

We have taken up so much room with these gen- 
eral remarks, that we must defer a notice of the 
particular views of “Young America” on slavery 
till next week. 


—_——_~»——————_ 


THE SELF-RIGHTEOUS REFORMER. 


Eighteen hundred years ago, Charity was not 
regarded as out of place in the character of a Re- 
former. He who was the greatest of all reformers 
became flesh that he might be touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities, and wept over the foreseen 
calamities of the very city that was to nail him to 
the cross. : 

But we have a more illustrious class of reform- 
ers in this nineteenth century, who may be styled 
immaculate, infallible, intolerant, and implacable. 
When the Pharisees of old brought an evil woman 
to Jesus, that he might condemn her, he said unto 
them, Let him that is without sin among you cast 
the first stone. Self-righteous as they were, there 
was enough conscience and shame left to cause 
them to steal away, leaving the woman untouched. 
The pharisaical reformer of this age has no such 
scruples. He is never so well pleased as when 
stoning to death an offender. 

Ata certain time, Jesus Christ came to a city 
which refused to extend to him and his disciples 
ordinary hospitalities. Lord, said some of his 
disciples, shall we command fire from heaven to 
fall upon this city? Meekly he rebuked this fiery 
intolerance: “ Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of. The Son of Man came not to destroy, 
but to save.” Had our pharisaical reformer been 
in his train, he would have turned back in disgust, 
denouncing such forbearance as utterly repugnant 
to stern justice—mere “milk and water.” 

He imagines that the spirit of reform in this 
century is far more exalted than it was during 
the first period of the Christian Era. The char- 
acter of Christ he admires in many respects ; but 
he detects in his course occasional indications of 
worldly prudence, and a spirit of compromise ; 
and his precepts, he thinks, are not always in har- 
mony with a sound philosophy. For example, it 
was a sorrowful spectacle, when the great Teach- 
er, being required to pay tribute, wrought a mira 
cle that he might fulfil the requirement. It was 
acquiescence in an unjust demand, involving him 
in the guilt of supporting a most wicked Govern- 
ment. Again: what an opportunity was present- 
ed for bearing his testimony against wrong, when 
he was asked whether it was lawful to pay tribute 
to Cwsar! Why did he evade the question? Why 
did he shrink from uttering his real sentiments in 
regard to Cesar’s Government? But this is not 
all. Christ insisted that it was expedient to con- 
sult the peculiar habits and circumstances of me 
in proclaiming to them the truth; that it was 
unwise to put new wine into old bottles, or mend 
a rent in an old garment by sewing. in new cloth ; 
and on another occasion he counselled his disci- 
ples to be wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 
‘Our reformer eschews such a policy; he holds it 
in abhorrence, as a departure from a true philos- 
ophy. . Be it far from him to sanction any such 
worldly wisdom. 

The course of the Apostles is still less pleasing 
to him. He dishelieves utterly the declaration, 
that “at the times of this ignorance God winked ;” 
for this, he says, is charging the Almighty with 
connivance at evil. Nor can he refrain from ex- 
pressing his contempt for St. Paul, when he talks 
of having fed his converts with milk instead of 
strong meat. That was a tame policy, very dif- 
ferent from our style of dealing out spiritual food ! 
‘Meat for babes as well as men, is our motto! 

- Our modern reformer is also highly scandalized 
at St. Pauls conduct on another occasion. The 
reader will remember that he visited a certain 
Beep wae me a new god was deemed hor- 
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penalty of an infamous law, and at the same time 

preached Christ to the Athenians. “Ah! what 

trickery!” exclaims our model reformer. To 

think that he should have so demeaned himself. 

Doubtless it was “exceedingly judicious ;” but think 
ou one of us would have been so tame? 

There were different species of reformers among 
Christ’s followers, some of them pretty fuir types 
of the class under consideration. On a certain 
occasion, a disciple said unto Jesus, “We saw one 
casting out devils, and forbade him, because he 
followeth not us.” “He was a true man,” exclaims 
our unspotted one. His master, to be sure, incul- 
cated toleration, but the disciple thought his first 
allegiance due to Truth. Others might do many 
good works, but, inasmuch as they had not joined 
the little company of the disciples, they were mere 
obstacles in the way of reform. The better they 
were, the more mischief they did. 

Thus reasons our model reformer. Believe— 
me, or be damned. Worship God at the altar I 
have set up in this mountain, or you shall be unto 
me no better than a heathen. The old Jews, that 
would have no dealings with the Samaritans, were 
not more exclusively self-righteous and intolerant. 

His whole life is marked by the most monstrous 
inconsistencies. Thelaim of infallibility for the 
Pope arouses his most dreadful ire ; but exact 
conformity to his ideas of right, he demands, under 
pain of the most withering anathemas. Sectarism 
he abominates; but in furiously denouncing every 
man who will not step within the charmed circle 
of reform to which he belongs, he exhibits its most 
revolting features. The truth he adores; but he 
never hesitates to misrepresent and caricature an 
adversary. Carnal weapons he deprecates; but 
the malignity which in other cases tortures] the 
body, is poured out with corroding rancor on the 
spirit of an opponent. The sword he lays aside, 
but, with “a tongue set on fire by hell,” scathes 
and devours whatever crosses his path. 


THE DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 





A Democratic paper in Florence, Alabama, com- 
mends in strong termsthe course of Mr. Hinuiarp, 
in Congress, especially his speech on the Mexican 
war, and against Wilmot’s Proviso. It spreads 
the mantle of charity over all his Whig hetero- 
doxy, and calls upon the Democrats in his district 
to rally to his support, without reference to party. 

Northern Democracy will soon find itself repu- 
diated, without even the forms of a bill of divorce, 
by its Southern partner, if it persist in asserting 
its independence. 

The Charleston Mercury sympathizes with the 
Washington Union in its indignation against the 
Northern and Western Democracy, because they 
are unwilling to lay a tax on tea and coffee, the 
chief burden of which every body knows would 
fall upon their constituents. A more unequal tax 
could not be laid. 

“While pursuing such a course of policy,” says 
the Mercury, “those Democrats might spare the 
Whigs, and Whigs might spare the Democrats, the 
further discussion of the nice points of political 
casuistry—which of them do most give aid and 
comfort to the enemy—they are all opposers of the 
war—opposed to the Administration—and the 
very best friends of the Mexicans.” 

What says the Mercury to a direct tax? Every- 
body in the free States drinks tea or coffee; and 
by the great body of the industrial classes and 
farming population, the consumption is immense ; 
but in the slave States one-third of the population 
does not use it; or, if there be exceptions now, 
there would be none were the prices raised, as they 
would be by the duty. Now, as the Mercury is a 
Democrat of the straitest sect, and is a great stick- 
ler for the doctrine of equal rights and equal bur- 
dens, we submit to it, whether a direct tax, which, 
while bearing upon every man, woman, and child, 
at the North, would also operate upon every free- 
man of the South, and three-fifths of the slave 
population, would not be a fairer tax than one on 
tea and coffee? We are inclined to‘think that, 
were such a project seriously proposed, the Mer- 
cury would be found “giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy”—among “the very best friends of the 
Mexicans.” 

Statesmen south of Mason and Dixon’s line are 
generally pretty good authorities in the political 
world, for the best of all reasons—they are the wire- 
workers. ‘The following extract from an article in 
the Charleston Courier, is a very frank exposition 
of the objects and policy of the present war. It 
has been published before, but it is always full of 
instruction to our Democratic friends : 

(‘He OBJECTS OF THE MEXICAN CONQUEST. 

“Besides, every battle fought in Mexico, and 
every dollar spent there, but insures the acquisi- 
tion of territory, which must widen the field of 
Southern enterprise and power in the future. 
And the final result will be, to readjust the whole 
balance of power in the Confederacy, so as to give 
us control over the operations of the Government 
in all time to come. If the South be true to them- 
selves, the day of depression is gone, and gone for- 
ever 


“This is perceived in other quarters ; and the 
danger now is, from such a combination at the 
North as may overawe the Administration and 
Congress.” 


Not much fear of that. Executive patronage 
and party spirit have done their work. There are 
men in the free States, who hold that the ship of 
state is always safer with the hand of the South 
upon the helm. It is easy enough, by the lure of 
office, to persuade such men to aid in securing to 
the slave power the “control over the operations of 
the Government in all time to come.” 

For one, were the institutions of all the States 
alike, it would give us as much pleasure to witness 
the acquisition of territory at the South as at the 
West. But we are not to be misled by false words. 
When the Charleston Courier talks of securing 
the perpetual “control over the operations of Gov- 
ernment” to the South, it means to slavery, Toa 
local and sinister interest, not so much to a section, 
would it secure the mastery. And when Northern 
serviles change their votes in obedience to the 
South, they are aiding to consolidate the power 
of slavery for a consideration. 

Suppose the great object of the slaveholders con- 
summated, the Federal Government converted into 
a mere agency for the benefit of human slavery, 
what will be the gain of Northern and Western 
Democracy? The following paragraph, from an 
editorial in the Charleston Mercury, which appeared 
when the Oregon question was pending, will fur- 
nish materials for an answer. We commend it to 
the attention of our Democratic readers. After 
denouncing the Western Democratic leaders, it 
proceeds : 

“Tt is impossible that the Administration can 

successful, unless it will rid itself of such influ- 
ences. Its proper affinity is with the Southern 
Democracy—that Democracy under whose wise 
statesmanship the Democratic party has always 
been successful and the Union prosperous. Had 
the President listened to their counsels, the party 
would now have been united—the Oregon ques- 
tion, with all its fearful convulsions and losses, 
would not have occu , consistently with 
all his former principles, he would have moved 
on in the path of honor and true-glory: Not only 
disastrous failure, but dishonor, must attend his 
subserviency to the West. Will he sanction their 
huge harbor and river bill, now pending in the 
Senate ? If he does, he will be recreant to all his 
former principles on internal improvement; and 
sae iguttbe het done Se wailigteemieaies 
all he ne i 
pabidity ? They will have wihteniaan ouaabe 
his Administration and his fame. Leave them he 
must, if he would not be personally dishonored— 
leave them he must, if he would not have his party 
broken up, and his Administration trampled + nal 
No Administration ever sat in Washington, which 
could withstand the array of talent and power 
which now faces him on the Oregon question. Let 
him fall back to his old friends and his old prin- 
ciples, and he may yet retrieve the and win 
the gratitude and applause of the rete fu- 
ture. ate first error, in rejecting - 


at every step. It is now 
rst ge pn as act pa aaa a 
the confusion ond the past are irretrieva- 
ble, he can yet restore his Administration to suc- 
cess and power.” | 


| 
| 





Persian , “but once, when my feet were 


; | bare, and I had no money to buy shoes; but I met 





# man witheut, feet, ond hegame contented. with 


tne snp oy wn” ge | 








— 
WILMOT'S PROVISO. 


Thirteen men from the free States proved trai-. 
tors to the interests of the great eause of freedom 
in the Missouri struggle, and decided the contest 
in favor of slavery, We fear that, when the vote 
shall eome to be taken on the Wilmot proviso, 
there will be just Representatives enough from the 
free States, to strike a balance on the side of sla- 
very. We will not pronounce them all traitors ; 
but, while the South boasts that it has no traitors 
in its camp, the North is disgraced by them. 
That we know. Judas hung himself after his 
treachery. Our modern Judases have not half his 
conscience or self-respect ; for they are shameless 
enough to drag out an infamous existence in a 
world they have cursed. 

—_+— -—— 


RESOLUTIONS ON POLITICAL PRINCIPLES. 


ADOPTED BY THE STATE LIBERTY CONVENTION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

We publish, according to promise, the Resolu- 
tions on Political Principles adopted by the late 
State Liberty Convention in Massachusetts. They 
are drawn up with much ability, great ingenuity, 
and apparently with remarkable care. 

It is always unpleasant to us to differ from our 
friends. Liberty men have a peculiar regard for 
the right of individual judgment ; and it is best 
that, on all points of real differences, there should 
be a full comparison of views. 

In our next number, we shall try to indicate the 
points on which we dissent from some of the reso- 
lutions. 


RESOLUTIONS ON POLITICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Resolved, That God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth ; that he hath created them free and equal ; 
that he hath endowed them with certain inaliena- 
ble rights—among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. wt 

Resolved, That the idea of the common origin 
and identity of the human family, and the conse- 
quent fraternity of mankind, is the basis of the 
great principle of political and religious equality. 

Resolved, That to secure human rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just power from the consent of the governed—but 
the power and scope of such governments cannot 
extend so far as to conflict with the natural rights 
of man, or be inconsistent with the principles of 
natural justice. 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States is founded upon asolemn declaration of the 
principles embodied in the foregoing resolutions, 
and was ordained by the people in order to estab- 
lish justice, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
themselves and their posterity, and, rightfully in- 
terpreted, is adapted to secure these great ends. 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States does not establish slavery, nor give it any 
legal existence; nor does it, by any fair interpre- 
tation, sanction it within the States. Nor could it 
so sanction be had its framers so intended, 
inasmuch as slavery had at that time no legal ex- 
istence in any of the States of the Union: Because, 
first, the colonial charters did not authorize it. 
Secondly, the trade between the Colonies and Af- 
rica was never legalized by Great Britain. Third- 
ly, the decision of the Court of King’s Bench in the 
case of Somerset, in 1772, settled the law of the 
land, as ra to the Colonies as to any part 
of Great Britain. Fourthly, the Declaration of 
Independence, in 1776, became a fundamental law 
of the land, with which slavery was necessarily 
inconsistent. Fifthly, none of the Constitutions 
of the then States recognised it. And, sixthly, be- 
cause slavery is inconsistent with natural right 
and justice, and its establishment lies beyond the 
limit of rightful constitutional and legislative au- 
thority. 

Resolved, That the three millions of our fellow- 
men who are now held in bondage in this land are 
so held by the force of mere municipal regulation, 
in violation of natural right, having inadequate 
security for life, being deprived of liberty, of their 
rights of property and relationship, and, of neces- 
sity, subjected to a despotism without protection 
of law. : 

Resolved, That the holders of slaves, by means 
of a common bond of interest, and of a common 
and constant unity of purpose, have acquired an 
unjust control in the National Government ; have 
obtained its power and influence, in all its depart- 
ments—executive, legislative, diplomatic, and ju- 
dicial; involving, necessarily, the control of the 
army and navy, as well as of the national resour- 
ces and revenue. That, through their influence, 
wrongful interpretations have been placed upon 
the Constitution of the United States; by giving 
its words an arbitrary meaning, at variance with 
and subversive of natural right and justice, by 
substituting the su intentions of its framers 
for the language of the Constitution itself, and by 

resumptions at variance with the language of the 
instrument itself, as well as historical evidente; 
that this slave interest has procured the enactment 
of unconstitutional laws, and forcibly prevented a 
resort to the Federal tribunals for redress, invad- 
ed the writ of habeas corpus and right of trial by 
jury—has suppressed the freedom of speech, es- 
tablished an odious censorship of the press, pro- 
scribed men for their opinions, dictated to the 
churches and religious bodies, and finally engaged 
in an attempt to extend its territorial area, for the 
avowed purpose of strengthening its power, and 
obtaining a controlling influence in the National 
Government. 

Resolved, That the Liberty party is formed for 
the reaffirming and maintaining of the great prin- 
ciples of natural justice and right, restoring to the 
Constitution its proper and rightful meanings, and 
securing in a just and constitutional manner the 
final abolition of slavery in the United States. 

Resolved, That the Liberty party, being formed 
for the purpose of repelling the slave power and 
abolishing slavery in our own country, in the use of 
means sanctioned by the Constitution, necessarily 
relies upon the continued Union of the States for 
the field of its operations ; and, so far from secking 
to promote a dissolution, we intend to employ the 
advantages which the Union gives us to accom- 
plish the freedom of the slaves and the highest 

of our whole country. 

Resolved, That the Liberty party are united 
upon the one idea of opposition to slavery, in all 
ways in which it can be opposed by constitutional 
and political action. That as slavery is the great 
disturber of all our financial, economical, and po- 
litical concerns, no other questions can be definite- 
ly or satisfactorily settled until this is disposed of; 
that consequently it can engraft upon its creed no 
measure that does not tend directly to the end it 
has in view; that all other questions are open 
questions, upon which its members may consistent- 
ly differ ; and that all these questions may be bet- 
ter settled by honest men, agreeing in the para- 
mount obligations of justice and right, than by 
party legislation under slaveholding dictation. 

Resolved, That the measures which are incum- 
bent upon the Liberty party to set itself to accom- 
pe and to which it is now pledged, are the fol- 


owing: 

1. The abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia and territory where it exists. 

2, The repeal of the act of 1793, which author- 
izes the seizure of slaves escaping from the States 
in which they are held. 

3. The abolition by Congress of the inter-State 
slave trade. 

4. The prohibition of the courts of the United 
States, wherever sitting, from Tooognising human 
—— as property, or from en ming any suit 
involving that claim. 

5. The admission of no more slave territory er 
slave States into the Union. Together with such 
other constitutional measures as may from time to 
time be found necessary, to the final accomplish- 
ment of a peaceful abolition of slavery in this 
nation. ites 

Resolved, That we cordially unite with our breth- 
ren throughout the country, in repeatin 


movement : 4 

No voting for slaveholders ! 
_ No voting for men in political fellowship with slave- 
holders! ; 
_ Laberty first and paramount ! 

aaa 
LOCAL PAPERS. 

Notwithstanding the establishment of the Era, 
the local papers seem to have received 2 new stim- 
ulus. Beside the Liberty Advocate, above men- 


tioned, another new Liberty paper has just been 


commenced in Ludlow, Vermont, by Aaron Angier, 
late publisher of the Vermont Observer. It is a 
good paper, and well printed. 

‘We copy the following from the Western Citi- 


-zen, published at Chicago, Illinois: 


as the. 
Tule of our action, the watchwords of the Liberty 


—— 
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occupying a position which was thought to conflict 
with so many local interests. We hope Liberty 
men will save us from the necessity of such para- 
graphs, by sustaining vigorously their local papers. 
But it is our duty to correct the error of our friend 
ef the Citizen, when he says that the prospect is, 
that “the Era will need aid less than any paper in 
the country.” This isa mistake. The expenses of 
living in Washington, as we have already learned, 
are twice as heavy as in the West; and the cost 
of printing establishments here would take the 
uninitiated all aback, We have not the slightest 
objection that our friends shqgld magnify the im- 
portance of local papers over the Era; but it will 
prove a very serious injury to an enterprise which 
they all thought necessary, if, at this critical stage, 
they should succeed in. making people believe it 
has enough patronage to sustain it. 
eae 


RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 


The reader will recollect that in our last num- 
ber we made an appeal in behalf of Ireland, and 
sketched a plan of national relief. The very 
day we got our paper out, we received papers 
containing accounts of the proceedings of meetings 
in Muskingum, Jefferson, and Belmont counties, 
Ohio, exactly in accordance with the plan sug- 
gested in our paper. The benevolence of the peo- 
ple in those counties was its own best counsellor. 
Ere this, we doubt not, similar meetings have been 
held in other parts of the West. Everything 
shows that the people are ready for a national 
movement. 

Last Saturday a call for a public meeting in 
Washington was put in circulation, and received 
the signatures of Mr. Dallas, (the Vice President.) 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Hannegan, Mr. Calhoun, and 
a large number of other prominent gentlemen. 

According to the announcement contained in the 
call, an immense meeting assembled in Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall last Tuesday evening. The hall, which 
it is said will hold 1,000 people, was crowded to 
overflowing. 

Mr. Dallas presided, assisted by thirty vice 
presidents, one from each State. 

Appropriate resolutions were introduced by Mr. 
Webster; an eloquent address to the people of the 
United States was read by Dr. Dewey ; the meet- 
ing was addressed by Mr. Webster, Mr. Maclay, 
Representative from New York, Mr. R. D. Owen, 
from Indiana, and Mr. Crittenden, from Ken- 
tucky. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed. Thead- 
dress recommends a national movement for the re- 
lief of Ireland—contributions to be made of corn, 
wheat, flour, pork, beef, &c., to be concentrated at 
certain points, such as Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, &c., thence 
forwarded to New York, New Orleans, or other 
commercial ports, for shipment to Ircland. 

A committee was also appointed to wait upon 
the citizens and others in Washington, to raisc 
contributions in money. 

We shall publish the report of proceedings next 
week. 


ea POE Earnoee 
“RAMSAY”—SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We crowd out some other matter for the sake of 
inserting the communication over the signature of 
“Ramsay.” The writer is a citizen of South Caro- 
lina, residing in a dense slaveholding district—a 
gentleman with whom, hitherto, we have had no 
acquaintance. The communication is in good 
temper, and is the offspring of a mind evidently 
disposed to be reasonable and candid. 

We cordially concur in the opinion, that a paper 
professing to be national ought not to be merely 
one-sided. Although our principles on the slavery 
question are fixed, by no means do we feel justified 
in excluding from the columns of the Eva com- 
munications advocating different principles. We 
repeat what we said in our first number, the Era 
is pledged to free discussion on the slavery ques- 
tion, and to give both sides a hearing. 

Ramsay thinks he detects some partiality in the 
manner in which we have treated opposing speeches 
of members of Congress; giving an editorjg] ab- 
stract of speeches from the South, and full rts 
of those from the North. We have given no full 
reports of any speeches, except those of Mossrs. 
King and Grover, from New York; and we pub- 
lished them simply because the new attitude as- 
sumed by “the Democracy” of that great State. 
as disclosed thorin, rendered their publication pe- 
culiarly important. 

“Ramsay” makes a suggestion, somewhat novel 
and striking, to which we would direct the special 
attention of the members of Congress. Recollect, 
he is a citizen of South Carolina. Speaking. of 
the territory sought to be acquired from Mexico. 
he says: 

“ For my part, if the territory is to be obtained, 
I would prefer that it be continued free territory. 
There are many men in the South who would 
choose a residence in a free State; but the States 
north and west are too cold, and the Abolitionists 
there are so rampant on the subject of slavery, 
that Southern men, though opposed to slavery, 
prefer a slaveholding neighbor to a rabid Aboli- 
tionist, as the less of two evils. Itis but fair that 
those in the South who prefer a free State should 
have a nook or corner in their own climate, to 
which they could repair, and enjoy full freedom.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the mentbers of 
Congress from the slave States proceed all the 
while upon the assumption that slaveholders alone 
constitute the South ; and they denounce the at- 
tempt to exclude slavery from the new territory, 
as a violation of the rights of the South. Now, it 
so happens, that out of a white population of five 
or six millions there are only about two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred thousand slave-owners. 
The great mass of the white population is non- 
slaveholding ; and it would be nothing more than 
fair, as “Ramsay” suggests, that if any territory 
be acquired from Mexico, it be continued in such 
a condition that the non-slaveholders of the South, 
who dislike slavery and yet shrink from emi- 
grating to the North, might have the benefit of it- 
Under this aspect, it becomes manifest that the 
question of slavery extension is far from being a 
sectional one. 

The views of “Ramsay” concerning Hayti and 
Liberia, we propose to notice*in our next num- 
ber. Meantime, we welcome him to the columns 
of the Era. 
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CHAPIN’S ORNAMENTAL MAP. 


Our office has been furnished, by Mr. Wood- 
worth, with an elegant Map of the United States, 
published by T. & E. H. Ensign. Mr. W. is now 
selling these and other maps by subscription. 
The beauty and extreme low price of the articles 
should induce a general subscription for them. 

. N. 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


Farewell to Romance-—An English paper states 
that the far-famed Gretna is on the direct route of 
the recently. epenel Lancaster and Carlisle rail- 
way ; and that, if the electric telegraph should be 
established on the same line, elopements will be- 
come almost impracticable. 

Miss Martineau is in Cairo, and will shortly com- 
mence her tour in Upper Egypt. Perhaps she 
desires to complete her hydropathetic experiments 
at the source of the Nile. 

The Buffalo and New York line of telegraph has 
been extended'to Toronto, U.C. The circuit in- 
cluding Boston embraces a connected line of nine 
hundred miles. 

Emigrants.— Nearly one thousand emigrants 
arrived in Galveston during one week in Decem- 
ber. They were principally from Bremen and 
Hamburg. These industrious and pains-taking 
people will materially aid in developing the ro- 
sources of Texas, by free labor. 


To dress Rice-—A lady recommends the follow- 
ing: Soak the rice in cold salt and water for 
seven hours; have ready a stewpan with boiling 
water, throw in the rice, and let it boil briskly for 
ten minutes, then drain it in a cullender, cover it 
up hot by the fire for a few minutes, and then 
serve. The grains are double the usual size, and 
quite distinct from each other. _. 

Artillery for Treland—The English papers say 
that a troop of artillery is to be sent forthwith to 
Ireland. She better way to preserve peace will be 





to send bread. 


The Cholera is raging in Bagdad, and is said to 
have taken a northerly direction. 

Progress of Free Trade—The Pope has reduced 
the duty on the export and import of grain into 
the Roman dominions. A free trade asso¢iation 
hag just been formed in Genoa. 

There has been a destructive fire in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, by which twelve or fifteen houses were de- 
stroyed. Supposed to have been the work of an in- 
cendiary. 

Father Matiew.—A pension of £100 a year has 
been offered to Father Mathew by the English 
Government. 


A doubtful Story —T he papers say there is a man 
by the name of G. T. Rowley, living in Granville, 
Washington county, N. Y., who is one hundred 
and eighty-seven years of age. 

Officers Enough—There arein Kentucky no less 
than 3,584 civil officers in the several branches of 
the State Government; the majority of them in 
office during good behaviour. Of course they never 
misbehave ; and are, therefore, to all intents and 
purposes, in for life. 


Non-committal—An old lady being asked her 
opinion of a neighbor, replied : “ Why, I don’t like 
to say anything about my neighbors, but as to Mr. 
Jones, sometimes I think—and then again I don’t 
know—but, after all, I rather guess he’ll turn out 
to be a good deal such a sort of a man as I take 
him to be.” 

A Letter Writer from Mexico states that there 
is but one American citizen residing in Parras-— 
Dr. Woodworth, formerly of New York. He has 
married a Mexican lady, and lives in luxuriant 
style. 

The Pennsylvania Volunteers have got into trouble 
in New Orleans. In an affray at a tavern, one of 
them received a wound in the head from small 
shot discharged from a fowling-piece. He is said 
to be dangerously wounded. 

The Washington Fountain contains & communica- 
tion, signed by members of Congress, recommend- 
ing General Taylor to the consideration of the 
Whig National Nominating Convention as a suit- 
able candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Food for the Poor.—In the late English papers 
may be seen the following receipt for preparing a 
cheap and nutritious food: “Take three or four 
onions; chop them up, and boil them in three 
quarts of water; then add 114 Jb. of Indian meal, 
previously mixed with cold water ; boil it for half 
an hour or more, add a little pepper and salt, and 
a pint or quart of skim milk, if it can be procured ; 
a little bread to be added when used.’ A house- 
keeper, directing our attention to this paragraph, 
suggests, that the preparation would be far more 
palatable and wholesome if the dry meal was stir- 
red gradually into the boiling water, instead of 
being mixed with cold, as in the above receipt. 

A Contrast—The stockholders of the railroad 
from Philadelphia to New York have resolved, 
that in their next contract with the Government 
for carrying the mails, provision shall be made for 
discontinuing the Sunday trains. The English 
papers state that the English proprietors, who hold 
about three-fourths of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway Company, are determined that the Sun- 
day trains shall be immediately resumed. 

Female Education—A society is now in course of 
formation in Huddersfield, having for its object the 
teaching of young females, by means of evening 
classes, addresses, and a library, the necessary 
branches of a female education. ‘This is true pro- 
gress. 

Death of Judge Matson.—This old and highly 
esteemed citizen died at his residence near North 
Bend, Ohio, on Sunday morning, January 10th. 


Mr. Calhoun—His friends, it is rumored, have 


decided to run him at all hazards for the Presi- 
dency. 


The Jews—There are supposed to be 75,000 


Jews in the United States. The whole number in 
the four quarters of the globe is esti d at near 


7,000,000. The supreme court of the State of Ohio 
has decided all ordinances prohibiting trading, 
bartering, and selling, on Sunday, void, as to 
those who conscientiously observe the seventh day 
of the week as the Sabbath. 

Volunteers —Since May, 1846, 24,770 volunteers 
have been received into the service. The latest 
returns show a falling off of 4,100. Of these, 76 
were killed at Monterey ; 637 died ordinary 
deaths; 2,202 were discharged, nearly all disa- 
bled ; and 331 deserted; the balance are on the 
sick list. And all this within the period, for the 
most part, of sixty or ninety days after joining the 
army in the field. 

Dr. Alexander Edson, the brother of Calvin 
Edson, the living skeleton, has become even more 
of a skeleton than he was, The New York Tri- 
bune says that the doctor is in the enjoyment of 
perfect health and fine spirits. He is 51¢ feet 
high, and weighs but 49 lbs. 

A Mistake—The English papers state that a 
considerable proportion of the printers in the 
United States are females. How little do we know 
of ourselves! We have been connected with the 
press in this country for the last ten years, and 
we have never known one female printer. But we 
know of no good reason why they should not be. 

The bill to incorporate the Cincinnati and Cov- 
ington Bridge Company, the object of which was 
to erect a bridge over the Ohio, has failed in the 
Senate of that State, only 8 voting for it. . 

It is stated that the British Government is 
about consolidating her North American provinces 
under one federal government. 

A Railroad is about being laid from Newark to 
Mansfield, Ohio. 





ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. 


On the 29th of the 1st month, 1837, in one of the 
stately mansions of the Northern Capital, on the 
banks of the Neva, a great man lay dying. The 
rooms which led to the chamber of suffering were 
thronged. with the wealthy, the titled, the gifted, 
of St. Petersburg, anxiously inquiring after the 
condition of the sufferer. A great light was going 
out, Alexander Pushkin—the poet and historian, 
the favorite alike of Emperor and people—stricken 
in a fatal duel two days before, lay waiting for his 
summons to the world of spirits. And when, at 
last, the weeping Jukovskii, himself only second 
to Pushkin as a poet, announced to the anxious 
crowds in attendance, that his friend was no more, 
prince and peasant bowed their heads in sorrow 
The cold heart of the North was touched with the 
pang of a great bereavement. The poet of Russia, 
the only man of the age who could wear with hon- 
or the mantles of Derzhavin and Karamsin, had 
passed beneath that shadow, “the light whereof is 
darkness.” 

Now, who was Alexander Pushkin? Can it be 
possible that this man, so wonderfully gifted, so 
honored, so lamented, was. colored man—a negro ? 
Such, it seems, is the fact, incredible as it may ap- 
pear to the American reader. His maternal grand- 
father was a negro, named Annibal, who was pat- 
ronized by the Czar, and became an officer in the 
marine service. Of his African origin, Pushkin 
bore, in his personal appearance and mental char- 
acteristics, the most unequivocal marks. An ar- 
ticle in Blackwood, for the 6th month, 1845, de- 
scribes him as follows : 

“The closely curled wiry hair, the mobile and 
irregular features, the darkness of the complexion, 
all betrayed his African descent, and served as an 
appropriate outside to his character.” 

At an early age, Pushkin became a pupi! in the 
Imperial Lyceum, then recently established and 
richly endowed by Alexander. While here, the 
young man, after reciting one of his, pieces, on a 
public occasion, was pronounced a poet by the aged 
Derzhavin, the author of that sublime ode to’ the 


‘Supreme, which has no equal out of the Book of 


Books. On leaving the Lyceum, in 1817, he was 
attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


| While in this honorable position, he published his 


first poem, which immediately attained a high de- 
gree of popularity. He now became a traveller, 
visiting all the romantic sections: of the vast em- 





pire. His principal poetic work, “Evgenii Onie- 








gin,” is said to be the fullest and most complete 
imbodiment that exists in Russian literature of the 
nationality of the country. His small poems and 
brief stories or novelettes were published in sey- 
eral volumes in rapid succession. His tragedy of 
Boris Godunoff is spoken of by the writer in Black- 
wood, whom we have quoted, as belonging to the 
highest order of dramatic literature. Te had just 
finished his History of Peter the Great, when he 
became involved in the quarrel which resulted jn 
his death, at the age of thirty-eight. 

He was not ashamed of his negro ancestor. Oy 
the contrary, he seems to have been proud of his 
descent. He has consecrated more than one of hig 
smaller poems to the memory of the black sea cap- 
tain, and his works contain frequent allusions to his 
African blood. 

We have alluded to this remarkable man for the 
purpose of exposing the utter folly and injustice of 
the common prejudice against the colored race in 
this country. It isa prejudice wholly incompati- 
ble with enlightened republicanism and true Chyie. 
tianity. It degrades the possessor as well as jt, 
victim. With our feet on the neck of the black 
man, we have taunted him with his inferiority . 
shutting him out from school and college, we hay¢ 
denied his capacity for intellectual progress ; spurn- 
ing him from the meeting-house and church com- 
munion, we have reproached him as vicious. and 
incapable of moral elevation, What is this, iy 
gact, but the common subterfuge of tyranny, seck- 
ing an excuse for its oppression by maligning its un- 
happy objects, and making the consequences of its 
own cruelty upon them an apology for its contin- 
uance? With such examples of the intellectual 
capacity of the colored man as are afforded hy 
L/Overture and Petion, of Hayti; Dumas, of 
France; Pushkin, of Russia; and Placido, the slave 
poet and martyr of Cuba, te say nothing of such 
men as James McCune Smith, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Henry H. Garnett, and Henry Bibb, in our 
own country, it is scarcely in good taste for white 
mediocrity to taunt the colored man with natural 
inferiority. Do not Toussaint’s deeds for free- 
dom, and Pushkin’s songs of a great nation, waken 
within all hearts the sympathies of a common na- 
ture? 


“There spoke our brother! There our father’s graye 
Did utter forth a voice!” 


In the colored man’s follies and crimes, his loves 
and hatreds, his virtues and weaknesses, we but 
recognise our common humanity, and realize the 
truth of the inspired Apostle’s language—“Goy 
HATH MADE OF ONE BLOOD ALL THE GENERATIONS oO} 
MEN.” j.G.W. 
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LETTERS FROMTHE EAST.—No. 5. 


Ameseury, Mass., 1st 2d mo., 1847. 

The resolution appropriating $20,000 for the 
benefit of the volunteers of the Massachusetts regi- 
ment, has at length been rejected in our Legisla- 
ture, by a vote of 191 to 47. 

In the Boston Daily Whig of the 28th ultimo. 
is the report of an able argument by Cuaries 
Sumner, before the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, against the validity of enlistments in the vol- 
unteer regiment, It was made on the 25th; and 
the next day the court decided in favor of one of 
its points, viz: that a minor or ward could not be 
held in the regiment. 

Immediately after the adjournment of our late 
Convention, the State Liberty Committee, therein 
chosen, met together, and made arrangements for 
a thorough organization of the friends of liberty 
throughout the Commonwealth. A general ‘agent 
(Hiram Cummings, who has long been engaged in 
the service) was selected, and an agency commit- 
tee, consisting of Dr. Swan, Wm. F. Channing, 
and Henry B. Stanton, appointed, to confer with 
and advise him, and to authorize persons in the 
several counties, who are capable of rendering efii- 
cient service to the cause, to act as local agents 
and lecturers. The general agent is to make 
monthly reports to the committee. Under this 
arrangement, we hope to call out, at the next elec- 
tion, a greatly increased vote. Certainly, our 
prospects were never so good as at the present 
time. A strong anti-slavery feeling pervades the 
community. Thousands are almost persuaded to 
act with us. At all events, we feel that all who 
really love liberty, abhor slavery, and fervently 
seek the well being of their fellow-men, although, 
as yet, their practice may not, in our apprehension, 
conform to their faith, are, in truth, with us. Our 
political action is only one mode of working out 
the anti-slavery feeling—a translation of the 
thought of liberty into a deed. One of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the late Convention in Boston 
presents our movement in its true light: 


Resolved, That the Liberty party was framed by 
men who had devoted themselves to the abolition 
of slavery, and who had pledged themselves to do 
all that is lawfully in their power for this object ; 
and the design of the Liberty party was not to su- 
persede or dispense with any moral, or religious, 
or personal efforts, but to add to them all the power 
of combined and organized political action; ina 
word, to supply the hand to break the chains, as 


the nation to do justice. 

During my stay in Boston, I attended a meeting 
for public worship in the Washingtonian Hall, 
Bromfield street. While in search of it, I blun- 
dered upon a congregation of freethinkers, and, 
leaving them, came near taking my seat in a hall 
consecrated to Mormonism. What I might have 
discovered next in the city of “notions,” had not 
a friend directed me to the place sought for, I can 
only conjecture. The speaker at Washingtonian 
Hall was Wiiuiam H. Cuannine, who has long 
been known as a zealous advocate of human liber- 
ty. After reading a portion of Scripture, he spoke 
for an hour or more earnestly and eloquently. 
He dwelt upon the special opportunities which 
the world, at different periods, had enjoyed of re- 
alizing the ideal of Christianity—the seasons of 


4 refreshing, of revelation, and outpouring of the 


Divine Spirit, which it had suffered to pass, with- 
out permanent benefit. The present time he re- 
garded as more full of hope and promise than any 
which had ever gladdened the heart of humanity. 
The light of a long prophesied millennium was 
kindling the world’s horizon. The age begetting 
a faith without love, as well as that of cold philos- 
ophy and earthward-looking skepticism, had passed 
away, and the brotherhood of man, the paternal 
relations of God, and the beautiful humanities of 
the, Gospel of Christ, were beginning to be recog- 
nised as the foundation of a true faith and a holy 
practice., The world’s heart had been touched 
and softened. The literature of the age was no 
longer gcofling ond skeptical ; it was becoming rev- 
erent and devout, and at the same time deeply im- 
bud with the benign element of charity and good 
will to man. The Holy Spirit was moving once 
more upon the waters; a miracle was youchsafed 
to usin this latter day. He closed with an ear- 
nest exhortation to his hearers to be “mindful of 
the heavenly vision,” to put in practice their faith 
in Providence and Grace, and Jive the commani- 
ments of the Beloved Son of God, who taught his 
disciples to love one another, even as he loved 
them. 

I was struck by the speaker’s eulogium upon 
class of men who have been heretofore everywhere 
spoken against—the poor Anabaptists of the Ref 
ormation. He claimed for them the merit of hav- 
ing seen clearly the truth which Luther and Cal- 
vin did not always practically admit—that Chris- 
tianity was intended to bless this world as well as 
the next ; that it discountenanced alike the spirit- 
ual despotism of the Pope and the temporal ty- 
ranny of Protestant nobles. 

William H. Channing is well known as a dis- 
ciple of Charles Fourier, and a strenuous and sin- 
cere advocate of social reorganization. His influ- 
ence over his friends and associates cannot but he 
of a salutary kind. He clearly perceives that the 
only hope of tlie world’s redemption from its sin 
and sorrow, its public and social evils, is in the 
Gospel. of Christ—the good tidings foretold by 
prophets and anifeunced by angels. There was 2 
deep significance in the remark of the excellent 
Leigh Richmond, when he visited the establish- 


ment of the philanthropic Owen, at New Lanark. 


Admitting the benevolent imtentions*of its pro- 
jector, he expressed his belief that the scheme 
would fail, for “there was'‘no Christ init.” 

The news by the late arrival, of suffering and 





actual starvation in Jreland, is of the most distress- 
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ing nature. Can there not be something done in 
this country to assist the liberal and generous- 
hearted in Great Britain in relieving this vast.and 
terrible want? .'The details of the dreadful calam- 
ity—sickness, hunger, nakedness, actual starva- 
tion—as I find them in my file of English papers, 
are almost incredible. The London Friend of the 
last month contains an affecting account of the 
labors of a deputation of Friends, who are now 
traversing the suffering districts, and affording 
such relief as they are able to offer. To save the 
lives of the starving thousands is the first duty ; 
but the British Government is imperatively called 
upon to take prompt and decisive measures for 
preventing a recurrence of this miserable state of 
things. Three centuries of misgovernment and 
oppression have made the Irish peasant what he 
is—alternately a terror and a burden to the Gov- 
ernment—his very existence hanging upon the 
contingency of a favorable season for his potato 
patch. There is a taint of blood on the landed 
estates of Ireland. Founded in robbery and vio- 
lence, they have been held in succession by reck- 
less, extravagant, absentee landlords. SuarRMan 
Crawrortr, one of the worthy and generous ex- 
ceptions to this remark, in & letter to Lord J ohn 
Russell, traces every evil in the present condition 
of Ireland to the unnatural and unjust relations 
hetween landlord and tenant, established by the 
proprietors of the forfeited estates of the original 
Irish landowners, and continued down to the pres- 
ent time by their successors. In the true spirit of 
a Christian philanthropist, he remarks: ; If we, 
the landlords of the present day, have by inherit- 
ance the estates of our forefathers, and enjoy the 
rights and privileges attached to the possession of 
landed property, we cannot throw off the respon- 
sibility attached to their misdeeds. I, for one, 
shrink not from a full acknowledgment of that re- 
sponsibility.” He goes on to propose the enactment 
of laws making the property and estates of the country 
responsible for the employment of all its laborers. This 
proposition is not without its precedent. Just 
previous to the reign of Elizabeth, the disorgani- 
zation of society and lawless outrage, from want 
of employment, existed to as fearful an extent in 
England as they now do in Ireland. The law of 
43 Elizabeth was enacted; the estates became di- 
rectly responsible for the employment or feeding 
of the people, and the suffering and disorder gave 
place to comparative comfort and quiet. 


J.G. W. 





CONGRESS. 


Tuurspay, Feervary 4. 

The special order of the day in the Senate was 
the three million bill, reported from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs; but, owing to the neces- 
sary absence of Mr. Berrien, who was expected to 
speak on the subject, it was postponed till to-mor- 
row, and the Senate then proceeded to the consid- 
eration of private bills. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, and, 
as usual, a great variety of topics was discussed 
by a great variety of members. 

Mr. Severance assigned thirteen reasons for his 
opposition to the bill, and’ examined particularly 
the Texas boundary question. 

Mr. Cartucart, of Indiana, made a speech on 
the river and harbor bill, which he would have 
preferred to make at the last session. 

Mr. Sawyer raised a little breeze about pur- 
chasing books for the library. 

Mr. Roserts, of Mississippi, madea queer speech 
in support of slavery, denouncing the Wilmot pro- 
viso, but was fortunate enough to keep the mem- 
hers who had collected about him in a state of con- 
stant cachinnation. 

Mr. Asumun, of Massachusetts, spoke in oppo- 
sition to the war, taking the ground that it origi- 
nated in the annexation of Texas, and was carried 
on for the purpose of extending slavery. 

Mr. McCiean, of Pennsylvania, was for a vig- 
orous prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Dromaoote followed, and demonstrated, 
what every body knew, that the various topics that 
had been discussed were not essentially connected 
with the bill under consideration. 

Mr. Tiupen occupied his hour in denouncing 
the war, quoting largely from the writings and 
speeches of eminent Southern statesmen, to show 
that they were opposed to the extension of slavery. 

Mr. McDowe tt asked whether any Southern 
statesman had ever held that the General Govern- 
ment had any power whatsoever over slavery, so 
as to limit it, qualify it, abrogate it, or in any man- 
ner whatsoever dispose of it. 

Mr. Tien said there was but one-(Mr. Madi- 
son) who had occupied that ground. 

Mr. Gipprnes desired to propound a question to 
Mr. McDowell, who remarked, however, that he 
did not rise to enter into a colloquy with any one. 

Mr. Giddings asked if the gentleman was ready 
to say to the country that this Government possess- 
ed the power to establish slavery in the territory it 
may acquire? Had the Government the power 
to make one portion of the country the property of 
another? Ifthe gentleman refused to answer, he 
would submit the same question to any other gen- 
tleman. 

The Committee was further addressed.py Messrs, 
Mcltvaine, Kine, Ratasun, and Rirtey, when it 
rose, and the House adjourned. 


Frivay, Fesrvary 5. 

The galleries of the Senate to-day were crowded 
with persons anxious to hear the debate on the 
three million bill. Judge Berrien addressed the 
Senate in a speech of two hours and a half, in 
which he denounced the origin and objects of the 
war, severely animadverted upon the probable 
motives which led to the present demand, and yet 
intimated his willingness to vote for the bill. He 
said that Cengress had already granted appropria- 
tions amounting to $30,000,000, beside the ordi- 
nary revenue, and given the President an army 
of 75,000 men, that he might prosecute the war 
with vigor, and bring about an honorable peace- 
But they were now called upon to vote $3,000,000 
more, the specific object of which was declared to 
be to enable the President to bring the war to an 
honorable and speedy termination. 

Last May, without premonition, the country 
was suddenly roused by the news of war—a war 
brought on by certain orders given to the com- 
manding general of our army. In tgp first mo- 
ment of excitement, Congress had authorized 
supplies of men and money. Our gallant soldiers 
had fully sustained the honor of the American 
arms. Wherever our flag had been unfurled, the 
honor and fame of the American name had been 
maintained. Our armies were in the heart of 
Mexico. They have triumphed on every battle- 
field. But what had been gained? How much 
nearer were we to the objects for which we had 
embarked in war? Our victories had served but 
to unite and animate a distracted people. They 
Were more than ever dotermined to resist. Their 
determination was that of despair. Our exorbi- 
tant demands had driven the Mexican Govern- 
ment to desperation. It believed that our design 
was to dismember its territory. Let this idea be 
removed ; not by a renewal of overtures already 
rejected, but by a disavowal of all projects of con- 
quest. He accordingly moved an amendment, in 
the form of a proviso, declaring the willingness of 
the Government to treat for peace, and disclaim- 
ing any other design than obtaining payment for 
the just claims of our citizens, and a settlement of 
boundaries. 

General Cass said that at the proper time he 
would move to amend the amendment, by substi- 
tuting a proviso, that as by the act of Mexico-war 
existed between thegtwo countries, it ought to be 
prosecuted vigorously, with a view to an honorable 
peace, and a just indemnity, which would be a 

proper subject for Executive action, &c. 

Mr. Berrien then proceeded to discuss the war 
question at length. He contended that the imme. 
diate cause of the war was the marching of the 
American army from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande. In justification of this, it was. alleged 
that the indignities to the American Minister, 
and threatened hostilities on the part of Mexjeo, 
made it necessary. He showed, however, that, one 
year before, General T'aylor-had received a con- 
fidential order, announcing that his ultimate des- 
tination was the Rio Grande. Mr. Berrien took 


the ordinary position of the Whigs. The war now 
exists; Congress has recognised it, and it has 
bound itself to wage it vigorously. For his part, 
he felt bound by this pledge. He would vote men 
and money. But he did not therefore yield his 
judgment to the Executive. : 

A doctrine had been broached here more.start- 
ling than war. It was held that the power of 
Congress was exhausted in the declaration of 
war, and the President then had the prerogative 
of its conduct. ‘The President wants a loan to 
carry on the war; the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury thinks that it can be raised; that is all we 
need ask. We had no right to look at the ob- 
jects aimed at, or the condition of the contest. 
There must be no questioning, no discussion ; but 
they must submit. The President wants an addi- 
tional military force! the Secretary of War says 
it is needed ; and all Congress had to do was to 
yield, to do their bidding. If the doctrine were 
true, a state of war upturns the Constitution. If 
true, this Government degenerates into a military 
despotism, with a military dictator at its head. 


Mr. Berrien then went into an argument, show- 
ing conclusively that the war power was vested in 
Congress; and that the President, in relation to 
laws of war, stood in precisely the same attitude 
to Congress as in relation to acts of peace. He 
was the executor of the will of Congress. 

This was by far the best partof the specch. He 
next inquired into the policy of the bill before 
the Senate. What are the objects of the war? To 
enforce the payment of the claim of our citizens, 
was one; but how was this accomplished by pay- 
ing Mexico $3,000,000? Another object was, to 
settle the boundary. Butif money should be ap- 
propriated for this, it ought to be under the stipu- 
lations of a treaty. The third object was, to ob- 
tain satisfaction for the indignity to our Minister ; 
and was an apology for that indignity to be bought 
by $3,000,000? 

He read from the report of Mr. Sevier’s speech 
to show that the money would be given to Mexi- 
co, that she might expend it upon her armies, and 
thus keep down disaffection : in other words, given 
for the sake of disposing the hearts of her rulers 
to peace. Here we have an explanation of Santa 
Anna’s present inactivity, and of his passage 
through the blockading squadron. 

He opposed, in indignant terms, the dismember- 
ment of Mexico; contrasting our strength with 
her weakness. He asked if it was honorable, 
manly, generous, to rob her of one-third of her 
territory ? In the magnitude of our strength, in 
the humility of her weakness, we were about to 
do this great wrong. Such an act would be a far 
deeper blot on our national escutcheon than the 
most terrible defeat. From this disgrace we might 
redeem ourselves, but what mercy under Heaven 
would wipe out that foul blot? 

But the acquisition of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, whether by arms or purchase, would be incom- 
patible with our national interest. How will you 
dispose of them? What will you do with them? 
Will you remove the existing population, and col- 
onize Americans in their place? This cannot be. 
The moment those territories come under your 
jurisdiction, their inhabitants are entitled to your 
protection. Will you govern them as provinces? 
In what page of the Constitution can you find 
such a power? You must then organize them 
under Territorial Governments, entitled to ad- 
mission into the Union. What! will you put your 
birthright in the keeping of the mongrel races of 
these Territories? For himself, he wanted no 
such fellowship. 

With this acquisition of territory came a ques- 
tion which, more than any other, menaced the 
Union. Could any treaty receive the sanction of 
two-thirds of that body, leaving the question of 
slavery open? Would Southern Senators be true 
to their trust, were this question left open? Is it 
not their duty to take care that, in any treaty 
stipulations on the subject, the peculiar institu- 
tions of the South should be guarantied? Sup- 





pose they should fail, what would be the result ? 








The inevitable exclusion of their conatituenigy 
from the territory acquired by the arms or money 
of the Union. On the question of admission into 
the Union, the numerical superiority of the free. 
States would hold them in check. In such aff} 
event, the patriotism of the South would be driven 
to do one of two things: assert its rights at what- 
ever hazard, or give a renewed, unexampled evi- 
dence of its devotion to the bond of Union. 


Mr. Berrien is an agreeable speaker, courteous 
and dignified, clear in his statements; and occa- 
sionally eloquent; but his speech would have 
been far more effective if it had been condensed in 
one of an hour’s length. 

In the House, Mr. Root delivered an original 
speech on the civil and diplomatic bill, which we 
had not the pleasure of hearing. The Committee 
then proceeded to dispose of the bill and amend- 
ments. The bill was reported to the House, and 
finally passed. 

Saturpay, Fesrvary 6. 

The resolutions of the New York Legislature, 
against the further extension of slavery, were 
read in the Senate, and ordered to be printed. 

The report of the proceedings of a meeting in 
St. Clairsville, Belmont county, Pennsylvania, 
was presented by Mr. Allen, and read. It was a 
meeting got up by Wilson Shannon, of Tyler 
memory, and a few officc holders and office seekers ; 
and the design of it was to impose the falsehood 
upon the country, that the citizens of Belmont 
are in favor of letting the slave power have its 
own way inextending slavery. Bought sentiment 
of this sort carries its own brand along with it. 

The Senate, at the close of the morning hour, 
proceeded to the consideration of the three mil- 
lion bill, Mr. Reverpy Jounson being entitled to 
the floor. He made an amusing though pressing 
appeal to Mr. Cass, to come out and support his 
amendnent ; but that gentleman was inexorable. 
After a discussion of various incidental topics, he 
adverted to the question of slavery, as connected 
with the project of extending territory ; and here 
his appeals to Southern Senators were very forci- 
ble. He referred to the action of the Legislatures 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, 
and called for the reading of the New York reso- 
lutions. 

A short colloquy took place at this point, be- 
tween Mr. Johnson and Mr. Bagby, who remarked 
that he had never thought or dreamed of any such 
action in the Legislatures of the free States. A 
resolution submitted by him to the Senate was 
read, declaring such action in derogation of the 
Constitution. and of the rights of the people of 
the slave States. 

Mr. Jonnson resumed, and dwelt upon the unity 
of opinion in the North, in opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery. . It was useless to examine the 
constitutional question. One universal sentiment 
of fixed opposition to the further extension of sla- 
very pervaded all classes, all parties, in the free 
States. No member, from any portion of them, 
who should vote against this sentiment, would 
ever be permitted to represent them again. It 
was 8 matter of feeling at the North, growing out 
of a settled and an abiding conviction that slavery 
was wrong, not only in the abstract, but in prac- 
tice. It was the offepring of the spirit of liberty, 
which had its birth and its home in the heart. 

There was but one way to ayoid the dangerous 
crisis coming upon them ; and that was, by keeping 
the question of slavery out of the National Coun- 
cils, by bringing no more territory into the Union. 
The men of the North were as firm as the soil on 
which they tread. The South was indomitable. 
Push the question, then, and our glorious Union 
is in fragments. : : 

Mr. Johnson, like nearly all the Whigs who 
have spoken on the subject, was guilty of great 
inconsistency. Me denounced the war as wrong 
in its inception, as carried on for the purpose of 





act he pronounced to be unutterably wicked and 
disgraceful. And yet, again and again, did he 
declare his willingness, nay, anxiety, to vote the 
most liberal supplies of men and money, to enable 
the President to proseciite vigorously this war to 
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In the House, a debate arose on the presenta- 
tion of the credentials of T. W. Newton, Repre- 
sentative elect from Arkansas, in the place of Mr. 
Yell, in regard to the validity of his election. 
He was at last admitted as a member, and his cre- 
dentials referred to the Committee on Elections. 

A committee of conference was appointed on 
the disagreements between the Senate and House 
in relation to the army bill. 

A number of private bills was disposed of. 

A bill was passed providing for the payment of 
any interest falling due on the public debt. 

Resolutions of the Legislatures of Pennsylvania 
and New York, against slavery extension, were 
presented, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The pension bill was passed. 


Monpay, Frsrvary 8. 

The House was thrown into a state of high ex- 
citement to-day, by a resolution introduced by 
Mr. Dovatass, of Ilinois, to expel the Reporters 
of the Union, for a false and scandalous report of 
the proceedings of the House when in Committee 
of the Whole last Saturday. Much confusion en- 
sued—some of the members contending that it was 
a true report; others denouncing it as false, espe- 
cially that part which represented the House as 
uniting in expressions of contempt for Mr. Went- 
Worth, a Representative from Illinois. So far as 
we could learn, the real feeling that prompted the 
measure was a disposition to rebuke the Govern- 
ment organ for an evident determination to estab- 
lish a despotism over members ot Congress. It was 
thought that the Union was aiming to represent 
the House as sanctioning its continued assaults 
upon Mr. Wentworth. 

A motion by Mr. Dromeoote to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table was voted down by a decided ma- 
jority ; and the resolution, after having been modi- 
fied so as to direct the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the truth of the report, and ascer- 
tain the name of its author, was adopted by a vote 
of 128 to 64. 

Mr. Brinxernorr obtained the floor, but Mr. 
Bayty, of Virginia, rose to a question of privi- 
lege. He offered a resolution instructing the com- 
mittee just appointed to inquire whether any other 
Reporters had given libellous reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the House, and whether the conduct of 
any member had led to the passage of the resolu- 
tion restricting the stationery allowed to mem- 
bers. On this resolution the yeas and nays being 
demanded, stood—104 yeas, 74 nays. 

The House, on motion of Mr. Brinkxeruorr, 
then resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
and took up the bill appropriating $3,000,000, to 
enable the President to negotiate a peace with 
Mexico. 

Mr. C. J. lncersou1 addressed the Committee 
in support of the bill. He defended wars as occa- 
sionally necessary to save a nation from the debili- 
tating effects of a long peace. 

He predicted there would be a peace before the 
4th of July next. 

The Mexicans were a peculiar people, and there 
was no impropriety in using $3,000,000 to accom- 
plish a peace with them. 

He stated explicitly that the United States Gov- 
ernment expected to obtain by the treaty New 
Mexico and Upper California. 

Wilmot’s proviso he deprecated ; and he denied 
the right of the Legislature of Pennsylvania to 
control or influence his action in any way. 

Mr. Wi-mor next obtained the floor, but yield- 
ed for a time, that the Committee might rise and 
receive the report of the committee of conference 
on the army bill. The report was agreed to, and 
the House went back into Committee of the Whole. 

Some interruption at first took place, from a 
movement of Mr. Dromcootr, calculated to em- 
barrass Mr. Wilmot, if not deprive him of the floor ; 
but the last-named gentleman did not suffer him- 
self to be caught. 

Mr. Witmor then proceeded to make a very 
earnest speech in support of his proviso. He ad- 
verted to the action of the House at its last session 
on the amendment ; the unanimity of the members 
from the North, and the acquiescence of the South. 
The bill was defeated in the Senate, and its de- 
feat was then charged by the Union and the whole 
Democratic press on Mr. Davis. But now, thun- 
derbolts were launched at his head, as if he were 
the cause of its failure. He denounced the hesita- 
tion and wavering of some Northern men, and de- 
clared that their weakness had emboldened the 
Southern men to insist upon the extension of sla- 
very, under pain of a dissolution of the Union. 
There were no traitors in the South ; there they all 
stand firm; but not so in the North. 

He avowed his opposition to abolitionism; wasin 
favor of compromise, where compromise was pwoper j 
but here was a plain question of right, and, sooner 
than abandon one inch of his ground, he would 
suffer his right arm to be drawn from its socket. 

He sought no interference with slavery in the 
States ; all he and his associates demanded was; 
that the Government should remain neutral; that 
it should not use its functions to establish slavery 
on free soil; that it should not stand by, a passive 
witness of the forced introduction of slavery into 
a new territory, the fundamental law of which 
was personal freedom. 

The course of those who were for postponing the 
question was fully exposed. He himself would 
have preferred to introduce the amendment in the 
form of a distinct and separate proposition; but 
every one knew this was impossible. It required 
two-thirds to obtain a suspension of the rules. This 
was the only mode of bringing forward the propo- 
sition—this was the only time. Postpone it now, 
and all is lost. The policy of the President to ac- 
quire territory is fixed. The South, has declared 
in the Senate, in this House, its determination to 
keep the territory open for slavery! In God’s 
name, why then postpone action? What had oc- 
curred to change the views of. some Northern 
members ? 

He next examined the doctrine in regard to 
sovereignty, advocated by the South Carolina 
school; then drew a contrast between Virginia and 
New York, Kentucky and Ohio, Michigan and 
Arkansas, for the purpose of showing the ruinous 
effects of slavery. 

Mr. Srrone, of New York, followed in support 
of the bill, and against the proviso. 


Tvespay, Fresrvary 9. 

The morning hour was occupied, as usual, in 
the Senate; in the presentation of reports and reso- 
lutions. 

An hour before the opening of the Senate, the 
galleries were thronged with spectators, drawn 
together by the intimation given the previous day 
by Mr. Catnovn, of his intention to speak upon 
the three million bill. There was an imposing 
array of beauty and dignity, which must have 
been highly agreeable to the speaker. 

He consumed but a few moments in preliminary 
remarks. Never, he said, was the country in a 
more critical condition. It was in the midst of 
a war, and that war involved a domestic question, 
the most irritating and dangerous. Both claimed 
the gravest consideration. He would consider, first, 
how the war was to be conducted, so as to enable 
us most advantageously to effect all the objects for 
which it was made. These objects might be pur- 
sued'in one of two ways: by pusliing our offensive 
operations, till Mexico yielded ; or, by taking a 
defensive attitude, and securing the country al- 
ready occupied by our armies. After a careful sur- 
vey of the whole ground, he had come to the delib- 
erate conclusion that the latter mode should be 
adopted. It was the best calculated to bring the 
war to a certain, successful end, with the least 


sacrifice of men and money, and with the least. 


hazard of dishonor. If he understood the objects 
of the war, they would in this way be certainly 
secured. Jf he understood them, for, strange as it 
might seem, in this case he had to depend upon 
inference. ~ 


He here examined the President’s message and 


act of Congress, and from them inferred that the 


object of the war was three-fold: to repel the in- 


vasion of the Mexican armies; to compel the re- 
cognition of the Rio del Norte as igi. mad 
of ‘Texas; to enforce indemnity to | 

The first two objects he regarded as primary, 
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the third secondary. As to, the obtaining indem- 
nity for the expenses of the war, it was absurd to 
say that such indemnity was one of its objects. It 
was a question of policy. By taking a defensive 
position, every object of the war would be accom- 
plished. 

He referred to the extent of country at present 
occupied by our armies, and asked, Shall we hold 
to this immense extent of country—two-thirds of 
Mexico—-or shall we select some other position ? 
He was not prepared fully to decide. : 

But what. were the general considerations that 
should determine a defensive line? 

1. The first was, that it should completely se- 
cure the three objects of the war. Not one inch 
should it go beyond this. He repudiated the 
principle of conquest. 

2. Its natural advantages should be such, that 
its maintenance would involve the smallest possi- 
ble sacrifice of men and money, and it should be 
accessible to prompt supplies. 

3. It should be such as would be desirable and 
convenient in the event of'a final settlement of our 
difficulties with Mexico. 

4. It should be such as would deprive Mexico 
of her own proper resources and strength. 

We were bound to be just and liberal to that 
Power. She was not only our neighbor, not only 
a sister republic, not only emulous of imitating 
our example, not only a brave nation, but she was 
one of the greatest problems connected with our 
foreign policy. Our true policy was not to weak- 
en or depress her. ‘There was & mysterious con- 
nection between her destinies and ours. Her in- 
dependence, her respectability, were as essential 
to our political existence, as to her own. Mexico 
was forbidden fruit; to eat thereof was to die. 

5. It should be such a line as would secure a 
permanent and speedy peace. 

What line should be selected? He had not 
that exact geographical and military knowledge of 
the country which would authorize him to decide 
positively. But he would suggest a line that 
would secure to us substantially the territory the 
Executive was in favor of possessing. It should 
commence at the mouth of the Rio del Norte, 
stretch along the river, skirting the southern bor- 
der of New Mexico, thence due west to Califor- 
nia, striking the Gulf near its head. 

He then showed how this defensive line would 
answer every one of the considerations he had 
named. He had conversed with military men, 
and had come to the conclusion that its mainte- 
nance would require but four regiments, and three 
fortifications: one at the mouth of the Rio del 
Norte, one at Camargo, the third at the pass 
through the Rocky Mountains; and that one 
regiment and a few vessels of war would suffice 
to maintain the line in California. The country 
thus occupied would be contiguous and conveni- 
ent. It was almost unsettled, a vast region of 
600,000 square miles, inhabited by a population 
less than 100,000 of all complexions. And it was 
space, not population, that we wanted. We were 
increasing 600,000 souls every'year, doublifg our 
population in twenty-three years. We wanted open 
space, free course. The territory was not valu- 
able to Mexico. Her population was very slowly 
increasing. We should have reached 80,000,000 
before she had increased 2,000,000. The territory 
was remote from the Central Government; much 
nearer us. It was an annoyance to her. For the 
first time, the spectacle was presented of the abo- 
rigines encroaching upon the European races. 

He would be far from holding it absolutely ; it 
should be held subject to negotiation. We should 
deal honorably, liberally, fairly. Any excess held 
beyond our rightful claims should be paid for 
liberally. 

He would take possession of all her ports, hold- 
ing them also subject to negotiation, admit free 
commerce} with all, impose a low rate of duty, 
not exceeding ten per cent., on all articles, and thus 
collect money enough to pay the expense of main- 
taining them, which would not be more than 
twenty-three or four hundred thousand dollars. 

What would be the fruits ef this policy? A 
reduction of immense expenditures, the disband- 
ing of the volunteers, the saving of $20,000,000, 
restored credit, the satisfaction of all our just de- 
mands. 

But Mexico might hold out. What motive 
would she have? She would see that our ability 
was equal to the task we had undertaken. She 
would see that she must be a great loser. Now, 
the feeling among the Mexicans was, that it was 
a war of races and religions. Every spirit was 
fired, every nerve braced, by this sentiment. But 
adopt the policy proposed, and this feeling would 
be allayed. Suppose she should hold out, the war 
then on our part would be without war expenses; 
it would be easily maintained, and, meanwhile, 
population would be pouring in. 

He stated his objections to offensive operations— 
1st, that they would not close the war ; 2dly, that, if 
they should, they would involve immense expendi- 
tures, a fearful sacrifice of life, and loss of national 
honor. 

What were the objects of the war? Precisely 
what we had already obtained, and could maintain, 
by adopting a defensive line. Why, then, “ pros- 
ecute a vigorous war,” to compel Mexico to recog- 
nise as ours what we had secured and could easily 
hold without expense? 

Suppose you succeed in reaching Mexico, (the 
city,) forcing this recegnition, in one campaign— 
you sacrifice $30,000,000 and sixteen thousand lives 
by sickness and the sword; for one-third of the 
army of 50,000 in the field, judging by the past, 
would be lost. And all this to obtain what we 
have already! Was there a certainty that they 
could reach Mexico; or, having reached it, then 
dictate peace ? 

An offensive war looks towards subduing the 
country. But we are only on the threshold. The 
two-thirds of Mexico already occupied by us, lar- 
ger than the whole valley of the Mississippi, is 
overrun by about 500,000 or 600,000 people. Had 
we conciliated them? They were more hostile 
than ever. But Mexico proper was inhabited by 
a population of 7,000,000! . 

He went on to describe the obstacles opposed te 
an invading army, by the peculiar character of the 
country, Next he adverted to the climate at Vera 
Cruz and in its neighborhood, it being proposed 
to take that post. 

Suppose Vera Cruz taken, could force enough 
be raised to march to Mexico before the advent of 
the sickly season, which continues, with the ex- 
ception of two months, all the year round? If not, 
all was lost, and Mexico would be encouraged. 

Suppose you should reach Mexico, could you 
then dictate peace? There is nocertainty. The 
people were proud, stubborn, dogged. Would 
they submit? Another campaign might be ne- 
cessary, and another, and another. How could 
we raise the means? It would then require heav- 
ier outlays, a stronger force. We should be in- 
volved in a guerilla war. Could we carry it on? 
The spirit of volunteering would then have evap- 
orated. We should have to raise by ordinary re- 
cruiting 20,000 men. But, suppose the men raised, 
could you furnish ways and means?. Could you 
depend then upon Treasury notes? Would you 
resort to internal taxation? Our resources were 
vast, but the heavy debts of the States would be 
in the way. Would the States bear direct. taxa- 
tion? Would you not compel repudiation ? 

But, suppose you could collect your taxes, would 
there be zeal and unanimity enough for the war 
to carry it on successfully? No! A large portion 


_of the people believed it unnecessary ; a large por- 


tion held that it had proceeded from an act of 
usurpation ; a large portion believed it inexpedient- 
They all embraced nearly or quite half of the 
American people. 

Suppose all these difficulties overcome, there 
was another consideration, still deeper, more ter- 
rific, and which went to the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment. What would you do with the country? 
They were told that all parties in the non-slave- 
holding States were determined to monopolize the 
‘new territory. If these States, with no other in- 
terest. but aversion to slavery, had come to this 


conclusion, what must be the feelings of the slave- 


holding States, who were to be deprived of their 
constitutional rights, and were thus assailed in their 





But, suppose all these difficulties overcome, could 
you then bring the war to a close by subduing the 
country? He referred to the wars in Algeria and 
the Caucasus—brave men, in deserts and defiles, 
defending themselves successfully against the best- 
disciplined soldiery of Europe. How many cam- 
paigns had there been in Africa? 

[A voice.—Sizteen.] 

Suppose the war at last closed, how could you 
dispose of Mexico? Incorporate it? Never. Form 
it into provinces? It would be fatal to the Gov- 
ernment. He took occasion to declare that he con- 
sidered the war a wide departure from the true 
line of policy, and he solemnly warned those gen- 
tlemen who were for prosecuting a vigorous war, 
that they would rue it in the end. In closing, he 
remarked that he should vote against the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan, but the ques- 
tion of the bill, and the proposed amendment of 
Mr. Berrien, he reserved. He would await fur- 
ther light from the Executive, and further devel- 
opments in regard to the domestic question involved. 

The speech was listened to with profound at- 
tention, and produced apparently a great impres- 
sion. It was the most condensed speech we have 
heard for years. The closing remark of Mr. Cal- 
houn indicates, we presume, that he is awaiting 
the action of the House. If the three million bill 
pass there without Wilmot’s proviso, we suppose 
he will vote for it in the Senate ; not otherwise. 

Would to Heaven the cause of Freedom had a 
Calhoun for its defender! Safely might it then 
be intrusted toCongress. There are men of equal 
intellect in the Senate from the North, and of su- 
perior oratory, but not one of them all is his equal 
in unswerving fidelity to a principle, sleepless vigil- 
ance in guarding an interest, an iron will in pur- 
suing an object. ? 

In the House, the three million bill was discuss- 
ed in Committee of the Whole, by Messrs. Cozr, 
Bropueap, Dixon, and Rarusun. Mr. Bropueap, 
of Pennsylvania, took ground against Wilmot’s 
proviso. 

Wepnespay, Fesrvary 10. 

The House in Committce of the Whole on the 
special order. 

Mr. Kavrman, of Texas, closed his speech in 
opposition to the Wilmot proviso soon after we 
entered. 

Mr. Brinxernorr obtained the floor, and occu- 
pied his hour in a speech independent in one, full 
of instructive facts on the subject of slavery, and 
glowing with a love of freedom. He spoke, at 
times, with real eloquence, and, throughout his 
speech, commanded the attention of the whole 
House. 

Mr. Parisu, of Ohio, followed, in opposition to 
the proviso. Perhaps the position of that gentle- 
man on the slavery question—voting, as he does, 
always With slavery, in any conflict with Liberty— 
may disqualify us for characterizing his speech 
properly. But we are sure his Southern friends 
who gathered around him could not have felt very 
proud of his display. Schoolboys whistle to 
keep their courage up, and the bully is apt to con- 
ceal his cowardice by boisterous tones and violent 
demonstrations. Mr. P. is no bully, but never have 
we seen a man labor more. He taxed his voice to its 
utmost extent, laid every muscle under contribu- 
tion, and kept up an incessant thumping on his 
desk, sometimes with both hands. Was it neces- 
sary to screw his courage up to the sticking point? 
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Boston, February 6, 1547. 

One universal complaint seems to be issuing 
from every mouth, at the vexatious management 
of the Post Office Department. Scarce a paper 
but finds its subscribers failing to receive their 
numbers. Private letters are constantly miscar- 
rying, or arriving long after they are due ; and, 
in short, throughout the whole concern, disorder 
and confusion seem to reign triumphant. 

In the post office of this city these evils exist to 
a great extent. Our editor complains, the present 
week, that his papers frequently remain undis- 
tributed forty-eight hours after they are mailed. 
And who is to blame? Surely not our postmas- 
ter, or his assistants; for the zeal and fidelity 
with which they labor day and night are un- 
doubted; and their obliging and gentlemanly con- 
duct is well known, even beyond the limits of our 
city. The fault is not theirs; it lies further back. 
Their corps is utterly inadequate to the duties 
assigned them, and they are tasked far beyond 
their powers of fulfilment. Indeed, it is affirmed 
that Mr. Greene, the city postmaster, has already 
expended the full amount of his salary in the em- 
ployment of supernumeraries, to enable him to 
meet, in any manner, the increased business of the 
office. It is said that within the past three months 
the number of weekly newspapers carried by 
mail has trebled. 

More than one statement of these facts has been 
forwarded to the Postmaster General.—“ Quosque 
tandem 2?” 5 

The royal steamship Hibernia sailed from this 
port on Monday last, taking with her the largest 
mail that ever left an American port. She car- 
ried over 50,000 American letters, and about as 
many from Canada—making, in all, nearly 100,000. 
Newspapers in untold numbers. She also took 
out with her forty-seven passengers from this 
place, thirty berths more having been engaged in 
Halifax. 

A week or two since I had to tell you of a large 
fire. This week, a large robbery. Some time be- 
tween Saturday night and Monday morning last, 
the jewelry store occupied by Messrs. Currier & 
Trott, on the corner of Milk and Washington 
streets, was entered and robbed of watches, jewel- 
ry, &c., to the estimated amount of about $10,000, 
besides $450 in money. The work must have oc- 
cupied hours, and is remarkable for the perfect 
coolness with which it seems to have been per- 
formed. The rascals actually brought their pro- 
visions with them, and made a business of it. Some 
bread and roast pork, wrapped in a fragment of 
newspaper, having been found on one of the coun- 
ters, after their departure. The articles taken 
were enclosed in an iron safe, and secured by 
five locks, which were successively picked and 
blown apart with gunpowder or cotton. Indeed, 
the whole safe bears marks of the great force” 
which must have been used to effect the ob- 
ject. A wrench, which was found near the spot, 
and the provisions above mentioned, were the 
only articles belonging to the scamps which they 
left behind them. As yet, no clew exists to their 
discovery. Messrs. Currier & Trott have offered 
a reward of one thousand dollars for their appre- 
hension and the restoration of the property, or ten 
per cent. on all the property recovered: On Sun- 
day, about noon, a gentleman was passing the 
store, and his attention was arrested by a noise 
within; but, as hestopped to listen, a man brushed 
rudely by him, jostling him so as to throw higmoff 
the pavement; and, on recovering himself*his 
vexation at the occurrence caused him entirely to 
forget the other circumstance. The fellow who 
jostled him is supposed to be an accomplice, who 
was acting as guard on the outside of the prem- 


ises. 

The Chinese Museum, one of the most attractive 
exhibitions which our city contains, is to be broken 
up next week, the articles packed in boxes, and 
the whole removed to New York. It is much to 
be regretted that this splendid collection could not 
have been retained here permanently. An attempt 
to do so was indeed made, but at a period when the 
arrangements of the proprietors were completed, 
and the removal had become a matter of necessity. 
In connection with the museum are two native 
Chinese, one of whom is a professor of music, and 
favors his visiters with specimens of the vocal and 
instrumental music (?) of his country. I say 
music, for such it probably is to “celestial” ears, 
but really, such fun-provoking noises we “barba- 
rians” seldom have a c to hear. The national 
self-complacency of the performer, however, is not 
in the least disturbed by the demonstrations of 
merriment with which efforts are uniformly 
greeted, but he sets it all down to the bad taste of 
his audience, and maintains the most impertur- 
bable gravity on all occasions. 

Speaking of the Chinese reminds me of a new 
process for making money, planned and in course 
of execution by Yankee “cuteness,” which is no- 
ticed in adate from the Sandwich islands. 
A Yankee, now in Canton, has built a Chinese 
junk, fitted and rigged entirely after the Chinese 
method, which he means to take to New York, 
laden with China “notions” of every description, 
which he will sell out on board, upon his arrival. 
He takesa Chinese crew, a company of play-actors 
and jugglers, male and female, and. in short, every 
thing that will sell, or attract public curiosity. it 
is stated that the probable cost of the whole con- 
cern will be about $30,000, and that the rietor 
has been offered $20,000 for his junk, to be de- 
livered in England, when he has exhausted the 
vie Blowing shairethatib petition 
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Britain. He has taken up his abode in this goodly 
commonwealth, and has taken to himself one of 
the daughters of the land, to be his wife. The 
climate not. being adapted to the dwelling in tents 
he needs a house, and, being fond of husbandry, 
he wants a spot of land where he may plant trees, 

leagant to the eye and good for food, and where 

e may gladden his eyes and soften his heart with 
the sight of the beautiful flowers to which he was 
accustomed in the land of his fathers’ sepulchres. 
Your petitioner therefore prays that your honor- 
able body would grant him the right to hold real 
estate to the value of five thousand dollars ; and 
your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
God save the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

“Joun Tatiock. 
“ Wittiams Coiirce, January 30, 1847.” 


The new town on the Merrimac river, which 
for want of a name has hitherto been called 
“Merrimac,” has unanimously adopted the name 
of “Lawrence,” in honor of the distinguished 
gentlemen of that namé@in this city, who have done 
much for the manufacturing interests of the place. 
Lawrence is about twenty-three miles northwest 
of Boston, and from present indications seems 
likely to become a second Lowell. The first dwell- 
ing was raised in September, 1845. The town 
now contains, all told, about 3,000 inhabitants. 
There are 12 doctors, 9 lawyers, and 3 newspapers. 

A new religious society is about being formed 
here, among the Protestant Irish of the city. It 
is to be of the Unitarian stamp, and under the 
pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. Fisher. 

The Rev. C. M. Butler, of Grace Church, has 
resigned his charge, and accepted the rectorship 
of Trinity Church, in your city. 

The papers of the weck record the death of 
Mr. J. Snelling, a gentleman who for sixty years 
past has been known as a teacher in the Boston 
public schools. At the time of his death he was 
employed as a writing master. 

he barque Angola, from the Sandwich islands, 
arrived last Thursday, bringing files of the Polyne- 
sian, from May 23d up'to October 3d; also, a few 
numbers of The Friend. These papers are six 
weeks later than those hitherto received. 
Yours, G.F. B. 





For the National Era. 
FREE THOUGHTS.—Ne. 1. 


BY A CITIZEN OF THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Epitor: Two numbers of the National Era 
have been sent to me by some kind friend. Of 
course he has paid for them, as the termsare “ pay 
in advance.” 

Although the doctrines contained in the Era 
are not altogether orthodox south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, yet, as the numbers sent appear to 
be free, in a good degree, from the abuse and vitu- 
peration in which the A bolitionists have heretofore 
indulged, and which, I suppose, some do yet pour 
forth, I have no objection to receiving the paper. 
and have read portions of it with pleasure, and, i 
trust, with profit. I may take the liberty of send- 
ing an article once in a while for your paper, and 
in this way compensate the good friend who has 
done me the favor to forward it to my address. 

Iam not possessed of servants myself, neither 
do I expect to own a fellow creature, yet I am ut- 
terly opposed to the slander and invective in which 
some Abolitionists have indulged against slave- 
holders in general, and against many who are far 
in advance of those who reproach them, in evory 
thing that is lovely, noble, and Christian. I find, 
from the first number of the Era, that it is not to 
be characterized by such scurrility. If it is, you 
cannot expect to do anything in the South. If we 
are guilty of wrong-doing in the matter of slavery, 
we must be convinced of our error by sound argu- 
ments, and not by hard names. About ten years 
ago, a learned doctor of Pittsburg, in addressing a 
female Abolition society, drew a contrast between 
females who are not in possession of slaves, and 
those who are, in the following words: “She 
(woman) is best seen by contrast. Place her by 
the side of a thing that bears her name, but is in 
every sense her opposite—a slaveholding mis- 
tress—and you behold’ the contrast. In the one, 
you see the mildness and gentleness of the lamb; 
in the other, the ferocity of an enraged tigress; 
for slavery, the relic of barbarianism, naturally 
tends to destroy the moman, and produce the sav- 
age” This effort of the worthy doctor was pub- 
lished and sent to the world; and a vast amount of 
just such stuff has been thrown out before the 
reading community in the North, for, I presume, 
very little of the kind ever works its way to the 
South. But, when it does, what influence do you 
suppose such effusions will exert over the South- 
ern mind? If these representations were even 
true, would they convert a “tigress” or a “savage” 
into a “lamb?” But they are not true; and can 
a doctor of divinity, or any one else, expect to con- 
vert any one from the error of his way by false 
invidious contrasts, or by spitting venom in his 
face? Ifthe National Era intends to win South- 
ern slaveholders to doctrines which it supposes to 
be true, by calling them tigers, savages, thieves, 
robbers, cut-throats, and all that sort of thing. it 
may just as well hang up and discontinue. If we 
cannot be convinced that we are in error by sound 
argument and bland persuasion, we surely cannot 
by falsehood and fury. I may take occasion, at 
another time, to draw a different contrast from the 
one above given, from which it will be seen that 
there are slaveholding men and women in the 
South who will compare well, in everything that 
is “honost, lovely, and of good report,” with the 
best specimens of humanity that can be mustered 
in the Liberty party. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

With your permission, I will take occasion to 
notice some things which I find in the Era. And 
here I would say, Give us fair play. A* paper that 
professes to be national, ought not to be one-sided, 
but it should give all pao as far as possible, a 
fair hearing. I think I notice a disposition in the 
Era to give the Liberty party, as they ‘are dis- 
posed to call themselves, the advantage. For ex- 
ample, when a good speech is made in Congress, 
in favor of the views of that party, it is given in 
the words of the speaker ; but when a speech is 
made on the other side, the substance of it is given 
in an editorial. In this way, the force and effect 
of a speech are partly lost. 

This partiality is noticeable in the poetic piece 
from the pen of J. G. W., on “ Randolph of Roan- 
oke.”” A thrust is made in that piece at many an 
honest, worthy, pious clergyman of the South, 
under the opprobrious epithet of “lying priest ;” 
while, on the other hand, there appears to be a 
few verses omitted respecting the rascally treatment 
Randolph’s freed servants received from the citi- 
zens of a free State. 

I was struck with another thing in the first num- 
ber of the Era—the letter of the Rev. A. A. Phelps 
about “poor Hayti.” He found matters in a 
wretched condition. “The general aspect of 
houses and lands—that of old plantations deserted 
by the oppressor, and left just where slavery might 
be expected to leave them. In other terms,” says 
Mr. P., “remove the slaveholders from South Car- 
olina, and leave the houses, and huts, and lands, 
in quiet possession of the slaves—debased and im- 
bruted slaves—and you have Hayti.” 

Well, now, is not this the very thing that the 
Liberty party are attempting to accomplish? If 
that party had its will, I suppose, they would 
emancipate every slave in South Carolina to- 
morrow. And if this was done, what master that 
could get away from South Carolina would remain ? 
And if a majority would depart, “and leave the 
houses, huts, and lands, in quiet possession of the 
slaves—debased, imbruted slaves”—we would have 
“poor Hayti” again! But if the slaves were all 
emancipated, and would remain with the whites 
in the State, I think it could be made appear that 
& majority of them would be in a worse condition 
than they are now in a state of slavery. What, 
then, do the Abolitionists expect to gain for the 

African? ‘Contrast, if you please, Mr. Edi- 
tor, the condition of Hayti with that of Liberia? 
“ Look on this picture, and look on that.” Can it 
be said that Liberia has had the advantage, in the 
character of its colonists? Were not most of them 
“debased and imbruted slaves?” and were not 
many of the remainder native Africans, equally 
imbruted? What, then, causes the difference be- 
tween Hayti and Liberia? In the land of Libe- 

ia, the black man breathes the air of freedom. 
Religion, law, education, morals, and the arts, be- 
gin to flourish there as they do in this country. 
Liberia is now an asylum for the poor oppressed 
African—emphatically, “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” Why, then, this differ- 
ence between Hayti and Liberia? It is a good 


thing, in a enterprise, to have a begin- 
ning. Liberia “slow and sure.” Her watch- 
word is “On Y and she improves as she pro- 


gresses. But, Hayti n her republic all of a 
sudden—turned ont legions of imbruted slaves to 
act upon the principle of self-government, before 
they were for such a work. Liberia, 
however, had wise heads and noble hearts to launch 
and- conduct the good ship of state, until it 1s now 
fairly under way, and may be left, in a good de- 

“to the control of her noblesons. Why, then, 
should not the Liberty party encourage that 
eause—the cause of Liberia? Is it because the 
work of emancipation by colonization is too slow? 
Do they desire to bring the curse and calamities 
of Hayti upon the whole South, by giving freedom 
at once to millions of “4d ed and imbruted 
slaves.” who are unprepared for freedom? Colo- 
nization is slow, but that is the very thing that 
commends it. If thousands of slaves had been lib- 
erated every year, and crowded into Liberia, it 
would have the suiccess of the coloni- 
zation enterprise. We dread the influx of a for- 
eign population into this country, lest they should 
endanger the Government. Much more ought the 
friends of Liberia to dizad the too rapid increase 
i m in that infant nation. 


‘As the Governmen i t of Liberia becomes settled 


and strong, colonization may and will advance with 


‘morer y. But, although colonization is slow, 


it has wrought some good for the colored race, in 
this: country and in Africa. What good, we ask, 
has Abolitionism done, with all its speed, for the 
same race, either here or elsewhere % Has it set 
free a solitary slave? Has it won the heart, or 
convinced the understanding, of a single South- 
erner? Has it cemented the union of this great 
nation? Has it stopped the slave trade on a sin- 
gle yard of coast in Africa? Has it influenced the 
citizens of free States to give @ warm, hearty, wel- 
come to emancipated slaves, (such as John Ran- 
dolph’s,) when they have escaped from bondage? 
Has Abolitionism huilt a church, a college, an asy- 
lum, or done anything to meliorate the condition 
of the degraded sons of Africa ? 

But I must not dwenl too long on one theme. I 
notice in the Era that there is a dispute in Con- 
gress about the disposition of the Mexican terri- 
tory, the Missouri compromise, &e. As to the 
territory, it is not ours yet to dispose of. Con- 
gressmen are “counting the chickens before they 
are hatched.” As to the compromise, What is it ? 
Is it handed down by tradition, or is it on record 2 
If so, let it be produced ; it will speak for itself. 
For my part, jf the territory is obtained, I would 
prefer that it he continued free territory. There 
are many men in the South who would choose a 
residence in a free State; but the States North 
and West are too cold, and the Abolitionists there 
are so rampant on the subject of slavery, that 
Southern men, though opposed to slavery, prefer 
a slaveholding neighbor to a rabid Abolitionist, 
as the least of two evils. It is but fair that those 
in the South who prefer a free State should have 
some nook or corner in their own climate to which 
they could repair, and enjoy full freedom. The 
dispute in Congress might be settled by a resolu- 
tion that, if the Mexican territory becomes ougs, 
and is formed into States, these States shall i 
ceived into the Union as free or slave States, ac- 
cording to the vote of a majority of their citizens, 
at the time of their reception Ramsay. 





IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 


The Mexican Congress—Levy of Fifteen Millions on 
the Churches—Santa Anna Reported to have been 
Shot! 

We received a slip last night from the New Or- 
leans Picayune, dated the 2d instant, containing 
the following highly important intelligence. The 
report that Santa Anna has been shot, we consider 
as wanting confirmation. 

We have just received news from Anton Lizar- 
do up to the 20th ult. 

One of the letters states that Congress, on the 
9th ult., after a stormy session, approved the first 
section of a bill authorizing the Government of 
Mexico to raise $15,000,000 by the hypothecation 
or sale of certain goods of thechurch. Santa Anna 
opposed this, and it is rumored that his opposition 
so exasperated his soldiers that they had shot him! 
Our correspondent says that this report requires 
confirmation, but there are many circumstances 
which still render it not impossible such has been 
the fate of Santa Anna. The army was in great 
distress. ; 

The passage of the above law has certainly cre- 
ated the greatest excitement in Mexico. The 
churches are closed, and every indication of mourn- 
ing and of resistance has been evinced by those 
who support the religious establishments. 

The Mexican Congress and Mexican press, 
everywhere, appear to be thoroughly aroused. 
The issue they make is “ Sor 0 no ser”—to be, or not 
to be. 7 


LATEST FROM THE ARMY. 


Important’News—Return of Gen. Worth and his com- 
mand to the Brazos—Gen. Taylor at Monterey— 
Movements of Gen. Scott—Mexican Outrages, &c. 


The New Orleans papers have dates from the 
Brazos to the 31st ult., by the United States steam- 
er Alabama, which made the trip in 56 hours. We 
copy from the Picayune. 

By far the most important news is the arrival 
at the Brazos of Gen. Worth with his command. 
He arrived there on the 23d ult., by way of Ca- 
margo. The News says that Gens. Scott and 
Worth are to have command of the main and reg- 
ular army which is now concentrating at Tampico 
or at some place in the neighborhood. The new 
recruits have their place of rendezvous at the new 
island of Lobos, about 60 miles to the north of 
Tampico. The opinion is almost universal: that a 
movement is now to be made against Vera Cruz. 





It is understood that that place is to be invested 
both by land and water. Col. Harney, with five 
companies of dragoons, was expected in Matamo- 
ros on the 21st ult., on which day Col. Duncan ar- 
rived there, and his battery was hourly expected. 
Lieut. Kearney had arrived with his company the 
day before. 

From the News we also learn that Gen. Taylor 
has returned from Victoria to Monterey with « 
small escort. He is to remain at the latter place 
——— of the volunteers. His orders to this 
effect proceed from Gen. Scott, who now holds the 
chief command. 

Gen. Wool was in command at Saltillo or in the 
neighborhood, retaining his original force, 3,000 
men. 7 

The country from Reynosa to Camargo and 
Mier, and through to Monterey, is filled with ma- 
rauding Mexicans, robbing and murdering wher- 
ever they can do so with impunity. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


x‘rSome of the patrons of this paper have paid 
for several copies, which they have directed to 
be sent to their friends. Some of these papers 
have been returned, without informing us where 
they were sent ; without knowing this, we cannot 
discontinue sending the paper. And any person 
who wishes the paper discontinued, will please 
write on it his name, with the name of the post 
office, county, and State, to which it has been 
sent. L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
ORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
General Land Office,) Attorney and Counsellor ai Law, 
Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, and 








the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent for persons havy- 


ing business with Congress, the War, Treasury, Navy, and 

General Post Office Departments, the General Land Office, 

Pension Office, Office of Indian Affairs, Patent Office, &c. 
Feb. L1.—4t 


NY he 9x BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney at Law, 
und Commissioner to take Depositions and Acknow- 
ledgments of Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist k concern. Jan. 7. 


A apogee B. JARVIS, Jun., Aliorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office two doors north of 
American Hotel. 

Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, punc- 
tually attended to. an. 28. 


7 a & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors at 

Law, Syracuse, New York. 

Office, Standard Buildings. © ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 23.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 


iY ELLEN & HOPKINS have constantly for sale, at their 
Warehonse, corner of Union and Ann streets, Boston, a 
very extensive assortment of Furniture. Jan. 7 


W H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and 
e Solicitor and Counsellor in Chancery, and General 
Land Agent, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 

<= All professional business promptly attended to, 

Feb. 4.—6t* 


TANLEY MATTHEWS, Atiorney and Counsellor a‘; 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 


Waa & PEUGH, General Agents for the recovery of 
Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments ; 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. 
 teag corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D. C. 
an. 7. 


REAT NATIONAL MAGAZINE.—Published this day, 
THE PLUMBE POPULAR MAGAZINE, an Il- 
lustrated Periodical for the Nation, edited by Augustine Du- 


























nne, 
eThe January Number of this popular work contains a great 
variety of original articles, in verse and prose, and from some 
of the most gifted writers in America; and the following 
beautiful Piumbeotype pictures : 
Portrait of George Washington. 
Portrait of Colonel William W. Seaton. 
Portrait of Major Samuel Ringgold. 
Portrait of Colonel W. H. Watson. 
Portrait of Hon. Louis McLane. 
Portrait of Alderman John Binns. 
View of Washington Monument, Baltimore. 
View of the Cayitol at Washington. 
aX Price r ysar, or 25 cents per number. 
RieTiONAL PUBLISHING COM PANY, 
Jan. 14.—ly Penn. Avenue, near the ( Capitol. 
EDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCINNATI—Session of 
1847.—The Course of Lectures in this Institution for 
the session of 1847 will commence in the Cincinnati College on 
MONDAY, the first day, of March, and will continue four 
othe f titute the Board of Lecturers : 
. ™ : 
Jee P. Sulkios, *M. D.—Deseriptive and Surgical Anat- 


"Charles Woodward, M. D.—Obstetrics and Diseases of 


n. 
tan A. Warder, M. D.—Medical Botany and Toxicology. 
Elijah Kendrick, M. D.—Surgery, 
John L. Vattier, M. D.—Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
George Men all, M. D.—Diseases of the Skin and Gen- 


eral Pathology. 
Charles H. Raymond, M. D.—Medical Cheiffistry. 
Soe Stewart, M. D —Hygeian, and Diseases of the Eye 
ar. ; 


Each Leeturer will deliver two Lectures a week. 
. The fees for the entire course will be twenty-five dollars. 
For further particulars, see Circular: or address the Secre- 
. D. JUDKINS, M. D., President. 
an. 28.—3¢ 


GEO. MENDENHALL, Secretary. 

INKBINE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Finding 

Store, No. 239 Main street, west side, second door below 
the Galt House, Cincinnati. ¥. & K. have, in connection with 
their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opencd and intend to aA 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia &a 
Skins, Kid, Moroceo, pink and white Linings and Bisding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, aan : 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding oan, ’ 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon; Shoe Ribbon, Laces an 1 Ang, 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Aw!s, Sparables, Tacks, 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. “We invite the attention of the Trade to our stock, 
which is all fresh, and bas been. placed with care, and will be 

lesale or : 

wap ciak eee Cor ke paid to all orders sent to us, and 
every article warranted. —__ viesale and Jan. 7. 
7 IRNEY & BROTHER, Wiles Retail ists, 
PRENEYE BROTH, Oils, Varnishes, and DyeStus)* 
corner of Lower Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, O. 
The above articles are of the best quality, and may be had 














at rates. ] country merchants are 
invited to call and examine for themselves. Cash for Gin- 
Beeswax, &e. D. BIRNEY. 
— 7. D. B. BIRNEY. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


For the National Era. 
PROTEST AND REMONSTRANCE. 














To the Christian Abolitionists of Great Britain and 
Ireland who met at Hall, London, Au- 
gust 19, 1846, to form an Evangelical Alliance, 


The Protest and Rémonstrance of the Executive Com- 
mittee of tie American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society against the course pursued by them on the 
question of American Slavery. 

Bertovep Faenps: We have learned that meas- 
ures are in progress, both in your country and in 
ours, to give an imposing and permanent influence 
to the doings of the Convention, by means of a wide- 
spreading and well-compacted organization, unit- 
ing Evangelical Christians of every name and na- 
tion, Who agree to the doctrinal basis of the Al- 
liance. The character of the Convention itself, 
aad the nature of its transactions, impel us to a 
candid and faithful examination of the bearing of 
the Alliance upon the system of measures which 
are in operation to effect, by moral and religious 
means, the peaceful and speedy abolition of Amer- 
ican slavery. We cannot doubt your readiness to 
give an equally candid attention to the considera- 
tions which we feel bound to-tay before you. 

For a long time, we have been engaged in the 
Anti-Slavery enterprise ; and in view of the many 
difficulties with which we have to contend, and the 
immense benefits which success cannot fail to pro- 
duce, we eonsider this as the great work of the pres- 
ent age. It isa work which can only be accom- 
plished through the power of the Gospel ; no other 
eo are potent enough to overcome so mighty 
an evil. From the beginning, we have been sen- 
sible that the first thing to be done is to enlist the 
consciences of men on the side of the slave, by pro- 
ducing a general conviction of the inherent injus- 
tice of slavery, and the consequent sinfulness of 
the act of holding a fellow-man in that condition. 
But we do not believe it possible to produce, in 
any community, a general conviction of the inhe- 
rent sinfulness of a practice which is allowed by 
the great body of ministers and professing Chris- 
tians of that community. 

The great difficulty in the way of our reaching 
the public mind with convictions of the truth on 
this subject is, that from the beginning of the Anti- 
Slavery enterprise, it has been the settled policy 
of the leading denominations of Christians in this 
country to let slavery alone. They have acted on 
the policy of preaching the Gospel. planting 
churches, and administering the institutions of 
Christ, in their several modes, taking no notice of 
the existing relation of masters and slaves, except 
to employ the sanctions of religion in enforcing the 
obedience of the slave; while they quiet the con- 
science of the master, by the assurance that his 
continuing in that relation may be consistent with 
his good standing asa Christian. They, indeed, 
for the most part, have had an undefined hope 
that, by some means, in some distant age, the Gos- 
pel is to abolish slavery. But, practically, they 
did nothing, and aimed at nothing, towards this 
end. And the result has been, that the Gospel, 
thus preached, has failed either to secure the over- 
throw ef slavery, or prevent its increase; so that 
now, after seventy years of our national existence, 
notwithstanding emancipation in the Northern 
States, the system has extended its power, increas- 
ed its arrogance, and more than quadrupled the 
number of its victims. 

The effect of this policy has been to weaken the 
moral sense of the people in regard to the wrong- 
fulness of slavery ; and out of it has very naturally 
arisen the very anxious desire, on the part of most 
of our leading ecclesiastical men, to preserve this 
policy, and not to have the question of slavery 

ressed upon their attention in such a way as to 
interrupt the union and harmony of their reli- 

ious organizations. They pitied the slave for his 
ard lot; they felt that slavery was an evil; they 

desired to see it abolished ; but they would not haz- 
ard their “Christian union,” or the “ peace of the 
Church,” by any efforts to free the slave. Andas 
the slaveholders with whom they were connected 
continually declared that any attempt to meddle 
with the subject of slavery would be fatal to their 
unity, it has been only by the most strenuous and 
determined means that it has ever been practica- 
ble to awaken even a slight inquiry concerning the 
path of Christian duty towards the slave. 

Yet, by the blessing of God upon the efforts of 
Aboelitionists, during a series of years, there has 
been a marked advance in public opinion. Among 
the influences which aided this progress, the cause 
was greatly indebted to the firmness and fidelity 
of British Christians, in requiring from their 
American visitants, asa preliminary to the free 
enjoyment of Christian fellowship and intercourse, 
the assurance of their zealous adhesion to the anti- 
slavery cause. 

Slaveholders, and those who were nehontate 
maintain fellowship with them, saw the increasing 
rigor of this rule of our British brethren, and felt 
that a great effort was.needed to neutralize its 
power. It was evidently necessary to produce a 
separation between Christians in Great Britain 
and the Abolitionists in this country. Hence, in 
the Convention, the American members pertina- 
ciously adhered to the policy which has been so 
successful in the religious bodies of this country, 
to wit : to magnify the object of union, and then in- 
sist that union is impossible, save on the condition 
of letting slavery alone. By doing this, they could 
at once neutralize the influence which British 
Christians were exerting against American sla- 
very, and even employ that influence, as they have 
always employed the influence of a large number 
of American professors of religion, to oppose the 
efforts now made for the immediate abolition of 
slavery in this country. We do not affirm that 
the original conception of the Convention embrac- 
ed this view. The result is a matter of history ; 
and its effects, unless counteracted, will be so dis- 
astrous in its bearings on the Anti-Slavery cause, 
that a strong conviction of duty impels us to put 
forth this earnest and fraternal remonstrance. 

The brethren in Great Britain were apprehen- 
sive that the meeting would be used to subserve 
the objects of slaveholders; whereupon, the “ Ag- 
gregate Committee,” so early as March last, re- 
solved that no slaveholder should be invited to at- 
tend the Convention; and in July, the “ London 
division” “ Resolved, that the minute with respect 
to slaveholding be put before brethren from all 
countries whose Governments tolerate the prac- 
tice.” A large number of American members ver- 
bally protested against this action, and signed a 
formal explanation declarative of their purpose 
and duty “to maintain intimate relations with 
Christian slaveholders;” and when the Conven- 
tion itself proposed to adopt the rule of the “ Ag- 
gregate Committee,” excluding slaveholders, the 
American delegates strenuously resisted it, and 
nearly broke up the Convention by their opposi- 
tion. It ended, as such attempts have always end- 
ed in this country, by yielding to slavery all that 
was demanded on its behalf, to wit : that nothing 
should be dene by the Convention in relation to 
it. They preserved their union by letting slavery 
alone. 

Again: when the Convention came to settle the 
terms of membership of the proposed Ecumenical 
Alliance, there were members who, knowing the 
manner in which American slavery has entrench- 
ed itself behind the altar, deemed it necessary that 
there should be a specific provision to guard the 
Alliance itself from being made a new stronghold 
fr that great wickedness. A motion was there- 
tore made, to add to the specifications of the con- 
ditions of membership the words, “ not being slave- 
holders.” The Convention, being anxious to con- 
cede as fur as possible to the views of the Ameri- 
can brethren, modified the rule so as to provide 
that “no slaveholders, who, by their own fault, con- 
tinue such, retaining their fellow-men in slavery out 
of regard to their own interests, should be received 
as members.” 

This cautious modification of the testimon 
against slavery we feel bound to disapprove, be- 
cause it concedes to the slaveholders the assump- 
tion with which they are accustomed to repel every 
approach to their conscience: “ We hold the slaves 
solely for their good ;” “ the laws forbid emancipa- 
tion ;’ “somany of the best Christians hold slaves ;” 
therefore, “slavery is to be let alone.” And it is 
let alone by the great body of professed Christians 
and-ministers of this country ;. thus effectually em- 
ploying a supposable exception to overthrow a 
greatruie, and protect a giant sin against the slight- 
est censure, 

But the concession failed to satisfy the Ameri- 
can brethren, yere are told, “ refused an inch 
of compromise.” ‘They doubtless saw the advan- 
tage they had alrendy gained, and feared that their 
assent to any action whatever against slavery 
would stand in the way of their declared purpose 
of continuing to maintain their religious relations 
with slav@holders at home. They ¢ erefore, with 
one or two noble exceptions, united in so firm and 
determined a resistance, that the Convention at 
length gave way ; and, to appease the spirit of the 
American mem agreed to reconsider their vote 


. and rescind everything they had done on the sub- 


ject of slavery ; thereby virtually admitting one 
two conclusions: either that dhlety. as itocwts in 
the United States, is not such an evil in itself, nor 
such an obstacle to the progress of Christianity, as 
to come properly under the cognizance of this 
Ecumenical council; or else, that it is an evil of 
sich tude, and so incorporated with the 
Christian institutions of the age, that the repre- 
sented religion of the Protestan: world dare not 
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and confidence, accompanied with threats of dis- 
solving the Union unless slavery is let alone. Said 
avery distinguished member of the American del- 
egation, whose profession of fraternity has been 
most ardent, “Unless this [slavery] was an open 
question,” [that is, unless slavery was let alone by 
the Convention, and the Americans left to act 
upon it without anything cm Yr about it,] bet- 
ter let us ‘at once dissolve.” This was simply the 
old threat of disunion with which we in America 
are so familiar, both in religious and political mat- 
ters; and this threat prevailed in England, just as 
it has always rpm in America, bringing its 
subjects to yield precisely the thing that slavery 
demanded, to wit : that slaveholding should not be 
a barrier to Christian fellowship. 

Christian faithfulness requires us to say, that, 
according to our honest judgment, you were misled 
by the anti-slavery professions of the American 
members. They told you they were anti-slavery 
men; they uttered strong denunciations of the 
evils of slavery; they magnified the difficulties of 
emancipation; they even promised to take earnest 
held of the subject of slavery on their return, de- 
claring that if British Christians would let it 
alone—if the Convention would say nothing about 
it—their hands would be greatly strengthened to 
employ the power of the Gospel to overthrow sla- 
very in the United States. : 

Now, we do not hesitate to affirm our convic- 
tion, that just so far as you acted under a belief of 
these assertions you were deceived. These gen- 
tlemen did not represent the active and effective 
Christian anti-slavery feeling of the United States. 
They were the representatives of the leading in- 
fluences of this country, both ecclesiastical and po- 
litical; of those classes who have endeavored to 
keep down the discussion of slavery, in all circles, 
on account of its interference with their policy 
and union. They represented that portion of the 
wealth, the honors, the learning, the benevolent 
societies, the leading denominations, who have ever 
used their influence against the anti-slavery move- 
ment in this country. They represented the dead 
weights which Abolitionists have for fifteen years 
been trying to move, and which, by the blessing 
of God, we are beginning to move; and their ob- 
ject was to add the weight of the influence of evan- 
gelical Christians throughout the Protestant world 
in favor of their let-alone policy. 

We believe the result will show that your 
confidence has been abused, if you have been led 
to suppose that they have come home prepared to 
do anything effectual towards making the Gospel 
instrumental in overthrowing slavery. Such as 
they were before going to your country, such they 
will remain, anxious to exculpate themselves from 
the suspicion of being favorable to slavery, but 
never finding how they may do anything against 
it. They would do nothing in the Convention, 
because that was not the place ; they will do nothing 
in any ecclesiastical assembly, because that is not 
the place; they will do nothing in any benevolent 


society, because that is not the place; and most of. 


them will do nothing in the pulpit, because that is 
not the place. They will do nothing religiously, 
because slavery is political; and they will do noth- 
ing politically, because slavery is religious. If a 
meeting is called, either of ministers and church 
members, or of citizens generally, to consider the 
subject of slavery, few of these men are ever found 
mingling in its councils, or shedding the light of 
their wisdom on its path. 

Different parties have given very different ex- 
planations of the actual position and bearing of the 
final action of the Convention. The Rev. Dr. 
Reed, of London, deemed the proceeding so objec- 
tionable, that he felt constrained, by a sense of 
duty, to withdraw from the Alliance on this ac- 
count. In his published letter, he thus describes 
the case: “The Conference resolved unanimously, 
and under a strange ecstacy of mind, that slavery 
may be not only /egal, but right; not only right, 
but, in certain circumstances, Leneficial even to the 
slave. They afterwards met to rescind that reso- 
lution, not, be it observed, to meet the wishes of a 
small British party, who might have thought, on 
reflection, that it yielded too much as against the 
slave; but to satify a controlling party, who thought 
that it yielded too little! And, finally, it stultitied 
itself, by agreeing to expunge its own minutes 
and to persuade itself and the public that it ha 
taken xo action on a subject in which, in fact, it 
had been more deeply engaged than any other.” 

It must be deemed unfortunate, that the Con- 
vention should have left its doings in a position 
where such a construction can be reasonably put 
on them. On the other hand, the Rev. Dr. Ward- 
law, of Glasgow, a man equally venerable and 
equally sincere in his devotion, both to the objects 
of the Convention and to the cause of Emancipa- 
tion, thinks the final position of the Convention 
the best that could be taken. He says the Alli- 
ance “has nothing to do with either slavery or 
slaveholders. It is uncontaminated by either ; it 
has repudiated both.” It has “given no sanction 
to slavery or slaveholding”” He says: “The dec- 
laration goes forth to the world, that, in conse- 
quence of the existence among our trans-Atlantic 
brethren of these evils, the Alliance has been act- 
ually prevented from forming and settling its gen- 
eral organization; that these evils have rendered 
the suspension of this measure necessary; that 
American Christianity must be suljected to trial in this 
particular, before British Christianity can fully 
and cordially co-operate with it, under one organ- 
ization.” 

“The different branches of it, according to the 
existing resolution, are, in their organization and 
responsibility, entirely independent of one an- 
other. The American brethren, therefore, ave 
upon their trial. No act of theirs can become the 
act of the Alliance, without the recognition of the 
other branches. If, therefore, they are found to 
introduce slaveholders into the Alliance, in their 
branch. of it, we are neither answerable for the 
act nor bound by it. The repudiation of the deed 
will then become our duty, and separation from 
those by whom the pollution has been wilfully 
contracted.” 

It cannot be denied that the Convention, in 
forming the Alliance, included as members the 
American brethren who declared their intention 
to hold fellowship with slaveholders ; nor that this 
position was taken for the express purpose of re- 
taining them as members; nor that they, in the 
final resolutions of the convention, were empower- 
ed to act, with these known views, as the commit- 
tee and representatives of the Convention, in con- 
stituting the American district organization ; nor 
that they act as much in the name and behalf and 
by the authority of the Alliance, in forming the 
American organization, with slaveholders admit- 
ted, as the British section will, in forming the 
British organization, with slaveholders excluded ; 
nor that, to all correct intendments, their acts will 
stand as the acts of the Alliance until fully re- 
jected, because they were appointed to perform 
theselvery acts with the knowledge that they 
would not cease to fellowship slaveholders as 
Christians in good standing. The Alliance, as 
contemplated by the final vote of the Convention, 
will consist, in part, of those who are resolved, not 
only to maintain fellowship with slaveholders, but 
to hold the Alliance in fellowship with them; and 
these men, with this avowal, are then empowered 
to go forward and form an American organization, 
on the doctrinal basis, and in accordance with their 
own views of the peculiar circumstances of their 
district. 

Sir Culling Eardley Smith, the chairman of the 
Convention, states, as results of the final action of 
the Convention : 

1, “'That the Conference refused to give a di- 
luted testimony against slavery. 

2. “That it found it impossible to retain its tes- 
timony as it stood; but that, 

3. “It sacrificed to its sense of duty, in the mat- 
ter of slavery, the cherished idea of an immediate, 
numerous, mutually responsible Ecumenical mem- 
bership.” 

This shows how potent the voice of slavery was 
in the convention; that, at its bidding, th®most 
cherished objects were abandoned, solely because 
they could not be carried out without offending 
the slaveholders and their American apologists. 
The Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, of New York, in 
writing the most full report that has been pub- 
lished by any American delegate, declares that 
the Amer‘san brethren went into the Convention 
disowning the authority of the Birmingham reso- 
lutions, as of any binding force. And as to the 
final result, he declares that ‘‘ The whole subject 
of slavery is left out of the constitution of the Al- 
liance, and remains, with other evils with which 
the world is filled, to be relieved and ultimately 
remedied in God’s appointed way, by the progress 
of the principles of the Gospel of Christ.” He 
also says: “The way is left entirely open for the 
American churches to form a corresponding Alli- 
ance for our own continent, under the most happy 
auspices ;” that is, with the admission of slave- 
holders. The Rev. Dr. Baird, of New York, writes 
to the editor of the New York Evangelist, that 
much good will result from the “discussion by 
the American delegates in the Convention, be- 
cause, whilst all acknowledged and denounced the 
evils of slavery, they also denounced the felly, the 
the madness even, of foreigners, and especially 
Englishmen, interfering with the subject.” Of 
what value can be union or alliance, in which one 
of the contracting parties maintains, towards the 
other, the jealousy and defiance indicated by these 
extracts, denouncing as madness any attempt to 
interfere with an evil which, more than all others 
in Christendom, stands in the way of the world’s 
conversion? Who can estimate the evil that will 
nation, by uniting with puch an alioncy, shal to 
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which shall be precluded, by their very constitu- 
tion, from: bearing an effective testimony against 
slaveholding. Believing that American slavery is 
contrary to the Gospel, that it must be abolished 
by the right application of the principles of the 
Gospel, and that the policy hitherto pursued by 
a large portion of the ministers and churches of 
this country not only does not tend to abolish 
slavery, but strengthens and shields the system, 
we are pained that that policy should have so far 
prevailed in the London conference, that the in- 
fluence of British Christians should be made to 
give it strength. 

The final action to which the conference was 
driven, in order to keep its union with the Ameri- 
can brethren, who were resolved to retain their 
fellowship with slaveholders, seems to have been 
this— 

1. That the Alliance, of which the foundation 
was then laid, should consist of all the members of 
that conference who continue to adhere to the 
doctrinal basis agreed on. 

2, That the actual members from each country 
were constituted a commission to form district or- 

ization, in such manner as shall be most in ac- 
cordance with the peculiar circumstances of each 
district. %. : i 

3. That no person, by uniting with a district 
organization, shall-be entitled to the privileges of 
membership of the Alliance, except by the consent 
of all the branches, or by the vote of another Gen- 
eral Conference, when it shall be held. 

Under this provision, the British members have 
already executed their commission, in a meeting at 
Manchester, where they formed their district or- 
ganization. It gives us pleasure to see that the 
“sober second thought” of British Christians has 
recoiled from apparent connivance at slavery ; and 
that, in pursuance of the course adopted by the 
Birmingham provisional committee, they have de- 
clared that “without pronouncing any judgment 
on the personal Christianity of slaveholders, no 
holder of slaves shall be eligible to membership.” 
They have also declared, in addition to the test of 
intellectual assent to the summary of doctrine,” 
that no person shall be admitted unless he is in 
their judgment “a person of Christian character, 
spirit, and deportment.” We rejoice in this faith- 
ful testimony of British piety against slavery, and 
that herein you held fast your integrity, refusing 
to yield principle to comity. You have retrieved 
your error ; but what can be done to extricate the 
Alliance from its involvement, or to recover the 
lost opportunity of bringing its power to act in 
favor of emancipation? The American members 
are as fully empowered to form the American or- 
ganization, as you were to form the British. If 
they organize on the basis of the doctrinal agree- 
ment settled by the convention, “in such manner 
as shall be most in accordance with the peculiar 
circumstances of (their) district,” slaveholders will 
be admitted. Already preliminary and explana- 
tory meetings have been held, to prepare the way 
for organizing the “American Alliance.” In one 
of these meetings, an American member of the Lon- 
don Conference said he wished slaveholders would 
not apply for admission; yet, “if five hundred 
wicked slaveholders should apply, the Alliance 
could not exclude them.” It is worthy of note, 
that, in these meetings, no notice has been taken 
of the Manchester meeting, nor of the resolution 
of the British branch to exclude all slaveholders. 
We feel an assurance that we have no need to ex- 
hort our British brethren never to recieve a 
branch which thus lays its foundation in the blood 
of the slave! But what then will youdo? The 
Convention, under which the British organization 
is formed, has authorized the American delegates 
to organize at their discretion, and no American 
organization can be regularly formed through any 
other channel. Will you assist to build a great 
Protestant Evangelical Alliance, with America 
left out? Or will you not rather consent to fore- 
go your cherished hopes of an organized Alliance 
of Christain union, until that more auspicious pe- 
riod when the direct influences of the Gospel, 
which the Christian abolitionists are employing, 
shall have broken the power of slavery in this 
country thus to interfere with the choicest devel- 
opments of Christian fellowship ? 

Brethren, you have wronged the down-trodden 
and oppressed, in deferring their claims to these 
delegates, and such as they represent. The mon- 
ster-evil of the world requires to be met with 
firmer resistance. It can never receive its death- 
wound from the sword of the Spirit, wielded by 
irresolute hands. There must be no compromise 
with evil. And until those who are intrusted 
with the administration of the Gospel and its 
ordinances acquire sufficient firmness and faith to 
carry out their adopted principles, and fulfil their 
cherished designs, yielding nothing to the reli- 
gious pretensions of slavery, we cannot expect 
them efficiently to co-operate with Him whose mis- 
sion was, “'To preach deliverance to the captives, 
and to set at liberty them that are bruised.” 

We see no way, brethren, of retrieving this lost 
opportunity. The Alliance, by consenting to the 
policy of the slaveholder, and recommending to 
its members, including “ American brethren,” “to 
form district organizations in such manner as shall 
be most in accordance with the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of each district,” failed to satisfy the exigencies 
of the times, and lost an opportunity, never to be 
recovered, of bringing its moral power to bear 
against the sin of slavery. It is better that no al- 
liance should exist, than that one should be built 
up to stand on the prostrate body of the slave, 
and act as an obstruction to the free course of the 
Gospel in his emancipation. It is impossible that 
any Christian union should be established on the 
basis of a connivance at slavery, and an agreed 
disregard of the cries of the slave. It is impossi- 
ble that the Alliance thus formed should, in its 
further prosecution, compensate for the injury it 
has done, and will do, to the cause of the Gospel, 
in thus disregarding the cry of the oppressed. 

We have put forth this protest in the name and 
on behalf of that large and increasing body of 
zealous ministers and Christain brethren, in the 
United States, whose consistent support of all the 
institutions and influences of religion falls behind 
that of no other class; and who, at the same time, 
have taken the responsibility of doing, at great 
sacrifice, all that is lawfully in their power, to 
hasten the freedom of the slave. We pray you to 
appreciate their motives, and to do nothing to 
weaken their hands, or counteract their efforts, 
in the most vital point of their whole movement. 
We entreat you to give them the benefit of your 
co-operation in the very case, of all others, where 
you can render most essential aid ; to stand by the 
declared position of British Christians, that the 
sin of slavehoding ought not to receive any coun- 
tenance in the name of the Christian religion; 
and to say by your acts that you can acknowledge 
no union, and hold no intercourse, with any 
branch of the Alliance which shall swerve from 
this high and holy ground. 


Artuur Tappan. Ws. Liu. 


Lewis Tarran. J. Warner. 
Wm. Jounson. Turopore 8. Wricar. 
Ws. E. Wuitine. Wm. Jay. 


Lutuer Ler. 

S. S. Joceryn. 
Crristoruer Rusu. 
Orance Scort. 


Samu. E. Cornisu. 
S. W. Bevenpicr. 
R. G. Wiruiams. 
Arno.p Burro. 





INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE RE- 
TARDED THE ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH AND 
INCREASE OF POPULATION IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


@ Cuarter VI.—[Concuvsion.] 


The value of the slave to his master is the dif- 
ference between what he produces and what he 
consumes; in other words, the slave is a charge to 
his master, or to the land he tills, to the amount of 
his food and clothing ; the necessity of feeding and 
clothing the slave population, therefore, so far from 
enhancing, must diminish the value of land. But 
the reverse of this is the case with reference to the 
free laborer. He is under the necessity of feeding 
and clothing himself, and consequently, so far from 
being a charge upon the landlord, furnishes a mar- 
ket for the products of the soil. 

This proposition is predicated on the known fact 
that nearly all the slaves in the United States are 
employed in agriculture, or by agriculturists as 
domestics. Of tle few who are owned by persons 
unconnected with tillage, the proposition is not 
true, because the owner must purchase of the 
farmer whatever is necessary to the maintenance 
of his slave; and the wants of the slave, therefore, 
contribute to make a market for agricultural pro- 
ducts. But the number thus situated is too incon- 
siderable to affect the general principle above laid 
down. It is to be remarked, further, that if the 
planter or farmer employing slaves fails to main- 
tain them upon the products of his own soil. he 
must make up the deficiency by purchasing from 
other agriculturists ; in this way, the wants of the 
slaves afford encouragement to the agriculture of 
the State or district whence their support comes. 
But this gain to agriculture is counterbalanced by 
the loss it sustains in the State or district where 
me spas are thus supported. 

€ proposition above stated, that the necessit 
of feeding slaves is a ont soil, while the 
wants of the free laborer are conducive to agricul- 
tural improvement, will become evident by con- 
sidering—first, that whatever the free laborer eats, 
he pays for ; and, secondly, that if he ate nothing, 
if he were a mere machine, the necessity of 
ducing whatever he consumes would be dispensed 
with, and, consequently, the market for the pro- 
ducts of the soil would be in that degree narrowed. 
If the merchant, the mechanic, and the profes- 
sional man, could live in society without food, it is 
evident that the farmer could never employ their 
services, for the reason that he would have noth- 
ing to pay with. Therefore their wants hold out 
an inducement to the cultivation and improvement 
of the soil. But the laborer pays no less than the 
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merchant or lawyer for what he consumes ; there- 
fore, the supply of his wants is equally conducive 
to improvement. Jn effect, the mer- 
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chant, mechanic, and professional man, are as much 
the employees or laborers of Ce gem: as 
he who ploughs his field—they do what he bids 
them for a consideration ; so does the common la- 
borer, It is of course not the interest of the agri- 
culturist to pay wages; but, having to pay them, 
it is to his advantage that the laborer, in common 
with the community at is a consumer of the 
products of the soil. In like mannee, it is — 
the interest of the farmer to pay for the services 0 
the physician or lawyer; but such expenses must 
be incurred—physicians and lawyers are Me aes 
ry, and they must be paid; and they are th Anat 
way a necessary evil, a drawback upon 4 fine 
sources of the farmer. But, as consumers ory . 
products of the soil, their presence hme re 
to the farmer, and raises the demand an the 

rice of whatever he sends to market. The same 
is true of his dealings with the merchant and the 
mechanic. The payment of their bills is contrary 
to his interest; but, as consumers, their presence 
adds to the value of his land by enhancing the 
value of its products. And in what particular dif- 
fer® the case of the common laborer? He is un- 
der no more necessity to work without wages than 
the lawyer or physician, the merchant or trades- 
man, and he equally pays for what he consumes; 
therefore, the market which his wants create is 
equally beneficial to the farmer, and equally pro- 
motive of agricultural improvement, as that which 
is created by the wants of any other class of socie- 
ty. The slave, on the contrary, labors from com- 
pulsion. He is allowed no wages, and the neces- 
sity of feeding him is so much loss to the master, 
which it is his interest to dispense with as far as 
possible. The slave lives at the expense of his 
master, and of course what he consumes can hold 
out no inducement to improve the soil, but on the 
contrary must retard improvement. The free la- 
borer lives at his own expense, and, therefore, what 
he consumes must promote improvement. 

The farmer who employs free labor prefers 
boarding the laborer, for the reason that he thus 
discharges a large part of the wages without ad- 
vancing money. If the laborer boards himself, his 
wages are higher. Hence his wants, like those of 
other classes, combine to make a market for the 
products of the soil. But it would be greatly to 
the advantage of the slaveholder if his slave could 
maintain himself; in that case, the master would 
reap the whole wages of the laborer, without any 
drawback. It follows from hence, that the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the United States would disbur- 
den the landed interest of the expense of support- 
ing two and a half millions of people, and at the 
game time would add to the value of the lands by 
opening a market in the wants of two and a half 
millions. The necessity of feeding and clothing 
the slaves is a drawback upon the improvement of 
the land; and the abolition of the system, by bring- 
ing into existence an equal number of freemen, 
who would be under the necessity of maintaining 
themselves, would be an encouragement to improve- 
ment. Thus the free population of the Southern 
States, by the census of 1840, amounted to four 
and three-quarter millions—the slave population 
to about two and a half millions; and, consequent- 
ly, the inducement to improve the soil is made up 
of these circumstances, viz: the profitableness of 
growing cotton, tobacco, and other articles for 
foreign and Northern markets, together with the 
domestic markets which the wants of four and 
three-quarter millions of free people create, dimin- 
ished by the wants of two and a half millions of 
slaves, which must be furnished gratis ; the differ- 
ence being two and one-quarter millions, But the 
abolition of slavery would add the wants of the 
manumitted slaves to the other circumstances; 
and the inducement to improve the land would 
then be made up of the profitableness of growing 
cotton, tobacco, and the like, for the foreign and 
Northern markets, together with the advantage of 
supplying the wants of seven and one-quarter mil- 
lions of people. In this case, the wants of the ne- 
groes are added to, in the other substracted from, 
the inducements to improve; and the difference is 
therefore equal to twice the wants of the slave 
population. Hence the abolition of slavery would 
have the same effect upon the value of land, and 
hold out the same encouragement to its improve- 
ment, which would be produced by the introduc- 
tion of five millions of free people by immigration, 
under present circumstances. What the positive 
addition to the value of lands would be, from the 
abolition of slavery, it is difficult to say with exact- 
ness; it would certainly bear a large proportion 
to their present value. Of course, the lands in 
those parts of the South where the slaves are most 
numerous would receive the greatest augmenta- 
tion of value, inasmuch as they would be at once 
relieved from the heavier burden, and be offered 
the better market in the wants of the greater num- 
ber manumitted. . 

I have thus shown that the slaveholders, being 
also the land proprietors, would, in a few years, 
be compensated for the manumission of their slaves 
by the augmented yalue of. their lands. In con- 
sidering the compensation which should be made 
to them, in the event of abolition, therefore, it 
would be asking too much of Government to pay 
down the market value of the slaves. 

Having endeavored to show that slavery, at any 
time, is inconsistent with the accumulation of 
wealth and with the increase of population, I will 
now advert to the particular circumstances which 
make it highly desirable to the Southern people to 
rid themselves of slgvery at the earliest practica- 
ble period. 

In the course of fifteen years more, the supply 
of slave labor in the new States will equal that of 
the older States at present; the good lands will 
have been occupied, and much of them, doubtless, 
have undergone the process of wearing out; an 
this state of things will generate the same tenden- 
cy to the deportation of the slaves which has been 
seen to exist so strongly for years past in Virginia 
and the Carolinas. This tendency denotes the 
excess of supply over demand in the State where 
it is produced; and unless there exists a market 
elsewhere, the price must necessarily fall, as would 
that of any other valuable commodity. But there 
is this peculiarity about this species of property— 
that the production or supply of the article can- 
not be limited in proportion to the diminution of 
the demand. The slaves will go on to increase in 
numbers, without reference to their value, which, 
in consequence, may become nothing. 

The acquisition of Texas can only postpone this 
event for a few years. All the States east of the 
Mississippi river, except the States of Mississippi 
and Florida, have a sufficient, or nearly sufficient, 
supply of slave labor. The former will, in five or 
six years, have received its full share, while the 
latter, owing to its barrenness, can never require 
a large number. It may be fairly predicated, there- 
fore, that, after five or seven years, the whole in- 
crease of the slave population must find a market 
in the States west of the Mississippi river. After 
that period, the increase in ten years will fall lit- 
tle short of a million. To suppose that so many 
can find a ready market, would be to anticipate a 
great increase in the consumption of cotton, with 
an unlimited extent of feytile land adapted to its 
growth. The accounts of Texas are so various 
and contradictory, that it would be hazardous to 
conjecture what may be its capacity to furnish 
profitable occupation to slaves ; but, supposing that 
one hundred thousand square miles of it is equal 
to the State of Mississippi in fertility, it would 
not afford.a field for the employment of more than 
a million and a half of slaves. I arrive at this con- 
clusion by referring to the number of slaves pos- 
sessed by the older States, which are under the 
necessity of sending off the increase. In fourteen 
years there will not be less than a million, perhaps 
more than that number, of slaves within the States 
to be formed of the Texan territory; for it must 
be remembered that, after five or six years, the 
whole natural increase of more than three millions 
must find occupation there, or become a burden to 
their owners. . 

In 1790, when the first census was taken under 
the Constitution, the population of the whole Un- 
ion was little more than three millions, although 
the country had been settled for more than one 
hundred and eighty years. But in the next fifty 
years, the population had risen to more than 
seventeen millions. In like manner, the slave popu- 
lation every year increases in a greater ratio, while 
the territory adapted to its employment is limited. 
A generation has sufficed to supply the new es- 
tates east of the Mississippi with slaves, whereas 
itrequired a century and a half to supply a smaller 
territory in the older States. What has been the 
work of a generation, will now be accomplished in 
a few years. The surplus slave population of the 
Atlantic States has not diminished, while that from 
the new States will, in a short time, be added to it, 
and the whole must find a market or employment 
west of the Mississippi. 

_ It is hence evident that the Southern country 
is approaching a period of great and sudden depre- 
ciation in the value of slave property. 
—_--->_>-— - 
M. GUIZOT. 

No one can better illustrate the superiority of 
moral over physical beauty. M.Guizot is a pigmy 
in stature; hie clothes, though neat, are ill made, 
and the tails of his coat are long enough for a giant. 
Still, at first sight he comman: t; and noth- 
ing can be more engaging than the mild kindly 
look of his fine eyes. He always carries his head 
thrown back; his contemplation seems fixed upon 
the heavens, as if from thence he had d 
and there he was to return. But it is when ex- 
cited that M. Guizot’s a ce becomes impos- 
ing. When he ote e tribune, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, raises his hand, and fixes his eagle 
glance upon the rebellious spirits in those sto 
precincts, every enemy seems to quail, and su 
silence ond chaperance 1, that you might hear 
the buzzing of a fly against the fan light. The 

becomes far more 
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For the National Era. 
° ROBERT OWEN ON SLAVERY. 


In the present sobered state of the civilized 
world, and with the irrational feelings which have 
been excited on the subject of slavery in Great 
Britain and in the various sections of this extra- 
ordinary country, the greatest benefit which can 
be immediately conferred upon the population of 
all civilized States, but more especially upon this 
Union, is to devise the means by which amicably 
to adjust this vexed question finally, in such man- 
ner as shall be the most beneficent for the slave, 
his owner, and the Union. 

Erroneous sectional feelings exist at present re- 
specting the time and mode of effecting this adjust- 
ment, for the parties most immediately interested 
are too much excited to form a calm, rational, judg- 
ment. 

It is obvious to those unbiased by party fecl- 
ings, that, for the prosperity of these States, and 
to found the principles of democracy on its true 
base, and make it consistent in all its parts with 
equal rights to all, that the sooner the difficulty 
now existing on slavery can be overcome, without 
injury to any, the sooner will these States stand 
high in the estimation of all good men and of all 
foreign nations. 

Could the parties who now so irrationally op- 
pose and support slavery be calmed in their feel- 
ings, and be induced to submit their irritated judg- 
ments to the arbitration of the friends of both par- 
ties and of the country, the question might easily 
be agreed upon and adjusted, and terminated for- 
ever, most beneficially for all concerned, and Hfi- 
manity would be satisfied. 

With prudence and foresight on the part of the 
leading members of these States, the Union may 
be soon placed on a solid permanent foundation, 
that would ensure its rapid prosperity, so that it 
would become, at an early day, an example to all 
nations, and a federation of freedom more power- 
ful than any State or Empire of past times. But, 
to accomplish this high destiny, the question ot 
slavery must be first fairly met, and finally settled, 
in accordance with the common sense of the most 
enlightened and disinterested. 

nited federatively, as these States now are, 
the independence of each State, which is the real 
cement of the Union, must be, in this as in every 
other important matter, held sacred, or the Union 
would soon be dissolved; and therefore, all that 
any parties can now do, in this most exciting of all 
questions, is, to recommend measures for adoption 
by the slave States. and leave each State to intro- 
duce the proposed suggested improvements at its 
own time, and in its own way ; merely observing 
that the proposal comes from one deeply interested 
in the permanent prosperity of all the States. 

The writer has long contemplated the various 
permanent evils to all parties from the continuance 
of slavery, and more especially as these States are 
desirous of becoming the centre and chief seat of 
freedom, and no one can more desire to see these 
evils terminated beneficially for all concerned. He 
knows, from personal observation, that, in other 
countries, there are classes solely dependent upon 
their wages for existence, who frequently suffer, 
from poverty and destitution, much more than the 
slaves in this Union. Nevertheless, slavery is a 
lower grade in society than the servitude of wages ; 
and, as society is rapidly progressing, slavery, as a 
first step, should be advanced, in the next gener- 
ation, into respectable servitude, by a suitable edu- 
cation from the birth of the slave. 

Having conversed freely on this subject with the 
enlightened, well-educated, well-disposed, and most 
moderate, of all parties; and being fully aware of 
the prejudices of latitude and longitude entertain- 
ed by many against the darker color of some of 
our fellow-men ; the writer proposes, as the least 
objectionable mode to all parties, to terminate sla- 
very forever in the following manner: 

1. That those now slaves in the United States, 
as they are uneducated, and therefore unprepared 
to sustain the character of freemen, shall remain 
slaves during their lives, and be well taken care 
of until death. 

2. That all children of slaves, born after the 
ist January, 1850, shall be educated by their 
owners to become useful servants, and remain with 
them until, by their services, fairly estimated, the 
accounts to be duly kept by persons appointed by 
the State Legislature, they shall have repaid the 
expense of their living and education ; after which 
the slave servant shall be free to hire himself or 
herself to any other master or mistress who may 
be preferred, or to remain in the service of his for- 
mer owner; or the slave servant, being now free, 
may engage in any trade or business on his own 
account and responsibility. 

3. The children of these slave servants shall be 
educated by the State in which they may be, to fit 
them to become good and useful free citizens, in colo- 
nies provided for them by Congress, in some of the 
distant lands of the Union. 

4. That the people of color thus made free, an 
educated to be good and useful citizens in colonies 
of their own, shall remove to those colonies, and 
shall at first be assisted and aided by the Union, 
and their rights guarantied, as long as may be ne- 
cessary for their well doing and the safety of the 
States, and to remain always under the protection 
of the Union. Laws might be immediately passed 
in each slave State to prevent the unwilling sepa- 
ration of slave families by sale, and also against 
harsh or injurious treatment. 

Some such measure as this now proposed would 
allay the angry feelings of all parties, except the 
most unreasonable, and insure the safety and rapid 
progress of these States, on the most substantial 
prosperity and improved morality. 

Rosert Owen. 

Wasnineton City, January 20, 1847. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Miscellany. 
AN ANECDOTE OF A SHOEMAKER. 


Shoemakers have, in all ages, been a somewhat 
remarkable class of men. Meditative and ener- 
getic, as it would appear, from the nature of their 
profession, they have at various times distinguish- 
ed themselves as patriots, men of letters, and gen- 
erally useful members of society. Numerous anec- 
dotes are related of individuals who have thus im- 
parted a glory tothe “gentle craft,” as shoemaking 
has been called since the days of the illustrious 
Crispin. In a small and interesting work entitled 
“Crispin Anecdotes,” we find the following case in 
illustration : 

Timothy Bennett, a shoemaker, resided in the 
village of Hampton-Wick, near Richmond, in Sur- 
ry. The first passage from this village to Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames, through Bush Park, (a royal 
demesne,) had been for many years shut up from 
the public. This honest Englishman, “unwilling,” 
as he said, “to leave the world worse than he found 
it,” consulted a lawyer upon the practicability of 
recovering this road, and the probable expense of 
a legal proeess. “I have seven hundred pounds,” 
said this honest patriot, “which I should be wil- 
ling to bestow upon this attempt. It is all I have, 
and has been saved throigh a long course of hon- 
est industry.” The lawyer informed him that no 
such sum would be necessary to produce this re- 
sult ; and Timothy determined accordingly to pro- 
ceed with vigor in the prosecution of this public 
claim. In the mean time, Lord Halifax, ranger of 
Bushy Park, was made acquainted with his inten- 
tions, and sent for him. “Who are you, sir,” in- 
quired his lordship, “that have the assurance to 
meddle in this affair?” 

“My name, my lord, is Timothy Bennett, shoe- 
maker, of Hampton-Wick. I remember, an’t please 
your lordship, when I was a young man, of seeing, 
while sitting at my work, the people cheerfully 
passing by to Kingston market ; but now, my lord, 
they are forced to go round about, through a hot, 
sandy road, ready to faint beneath their burdens; 
and I am ‘unwilling (it was his favorite expres- 
sion) tr leave the world worse than I found it. 
This, my lord, I humbly represent, is the reason of 
my conduct.” 

“Begone; you are an impertinent fellow!” re- 

plied his lordship. However, upon more mature 
reflection, being convinced of the equity of the 
claim, and anticipating the ignominy of defeat— 
“Lorp Hairax, the norteman, nonsuited by 
Timotny Bennert, the snoemaxer”—he desisted 
from his opposition, and opened the road, which is 
enjoyed, without molestation, to this day. Timo- 
thy died when an old man, in 1756. 
Lazor.—The more we accomplish, the more we 
have to accomplish. All things are full of labor, 
and therefore the more we acquire, the more care 
and the more toil to secure our acquisitions. Good 
men can never retire from their works of benev- 
olence. Their fortune is never made. I never 
heard of an apostle, prophet, or public benefactor, 
retiring from their respective fields of labor. Mo- 
ses, and Paul, and Peter, died with their harness on. 
So did Luther, and Calvin, and Wesley, and a 
thousand others as deserving, though not so well 
known to fame. Weare inured to labor. It was 
first a duty. It is now a pleasure. Still there is 
such a thing as overworking man and beast, mind 
and body. The mainspring of a watch needs 
repose, and is the better for it. The muscles ofan 
elephant and the wings of a swift are at length 
fatigued. Heaven gives rest to the earth because 
it needs it; and winter is more pregnant with bless- 
ings to the soil than summer with its flowers and 
fruits. But in the war for truth and against error, 
there is no discharge—A. Campbell. 





Convention oF Gernitt Smiru’s Granters—A 
State convention of colored persons who have re- 
ceived grants of land from Gerritt Smith, Esq., was 
to assemble at Ithaca on the 16th inst., “to take into 
consideration the new circumstances in which they 
are placed by the munificence of the great grantor.” 
a8 a ae or eee 

Biss rm Fanevit. Hatt.—Henry Bibb, the elo- 
— i slavery, will lecture in Faneuil 





lt on F and Saturday evenings of this 
week.— Boston Daider of Jan, 14, ° oe 








D*: J. WHITE, Eclectic Botanic Physician, respectfully 
tenders his professional services to the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity. Office, residence, and Botanic Medicine 
Store, on Sixth street, near Main, opposite the Galt House. 
Those at a distance who cannot call on or send for him, whose 
cases are not beyond the reach of all medicines, by forwarding 
to him a statement of their age, the length of time they have 
been afflicted, symptoms, progress, and general nature of their 
complaints, (cash accompanying such statement, postage paid,) 
may procure the remedies necessary for their cure. 

Dr, W. having made chronic diseases an especial study, he 
would respectfully invite the attention of all those who are 
laboring under complaints of long gtanding to the above, as 
uo fully warranted, by past success, in promising Speedy 
relief. 

In addition to his stock of fresh Vegetable Medicines, he 
also prepares and keeps constantly on hand his celebrated 
Vegetable Elixir, Vegetable Pills, and Indian Compound. 

The Vegetable Elixir, from the unprecedented which 
has attended its use, may be regarded as an infallible remecy 
for colds, coughs, consumptions, spitting of blood, pain in the 
side and breast, irritation and soreness of the lungs, bronchi- 
tis, difficulty of breathing, hectic fever, night sweats, emacia- 
tion and general debility, asthma, influenza, whvoping cough, 
and croup. Every family should keep the Vegetable Elixir 
on hand, not only to eure any of the above diseases already 
contracted, when it is almost the only source of hope, but tu 
counteract the tendency of the climate to consumptive com- 
plaints, and to be used as a preventive medicine in all those 
cases proceeding from cold. 

The Magic Liniment, from ita extraordinary healing vir- 
tues, has acquired an unrivalled reputation, superseding all 
similar preparations, and is used with great contidence as an 
unfailing cure for rheumatism, neuralgia, bruises, sprains, 
cuts, dislocations, burns, scalds, old sores, weakness, stiifneas 
of the jeints, swelling of the glands of the throat, bronchitis, 
white swelling, and swellings and inflammatious generally, 
diseases of the spine, toothache, achea and pains wherever lo- 
cated, affections of the kidneys, spleen, liver, heart, and lungs. 
{It has been employed with eminent advantage in cholera, 
cholera morbus, cramp and wind cholic, fevers, fever and 
agne, piles, &c. The Magic Liniment has proved of superior 
efficacy in the treatment of disorders to which horses are lia- 
ble, such as strains, galls, cuts, scalds, corks, scratches, 
sweeny, stiffness of the joints, colic, bots, &c. This Liniment 
is immeasurably superior to any similar preparation known in 
Europe or America, and every family should be supplieu 
with it. 

The Vegetuble Pills have now become a standard medicine, 
universally approved, and jastly esteemed the best pill now 
kuown. They unite great power with milduess of action, and 
operate throughout the whole length of the alimentary canal, 
which they thoroughly cleanse. ‘hey never fail to produce 
healthy action; they may be given to every age and sex; they 
remove all offensive accumulations in the bowels ; they do not 
bring on subsequent constipation or costiveness; they stimu- 
late all the surrounding organs td a healthy state; and they 
ire of great utility in all cases where physic is required. As 
a Medicine for Females, the Vegetable Pills are unequalled. 
Acting upon the secretions and excretions, they remove from 
the system all obstructions and impurities; and, carrying 
wway the morbid humors which occasion a sluggish aud une- 
qual circulation of the blood to the extremities, they impart 
w the skin the glow of health, leaving it clear and blooming. 
They may be taken with entire safety and decided advantage 
in every variety of disease, in every peculiarity of eircum- 
stance and situation, by ail ages and both sexes, wherever a 
cathartic, laxative, or alterative medicine may be required. 

The Indian Compound.—This is the only intallible remedy 
for scrofula, or king’s evil, white swellings, syphilitic and 
mercurial diseases, cancerous ulcers, ulcers of all kinds, erup- 
tions on the skin, diseases of the bones, affections of the liver, 
dyspepsia, costiveness, rheumatism, gout, and all nervous ana 
chronic complaints occurring in debilitated constitutions. 
This agreeable compound is warranted as an infallible purifier 
of the blood, actually accomplishing all that it has been as- 
serted sarsaparilla would do, but has never performed. It 
cleanses and purifies the blood, strengthens the stomach, re- 
moves dyspeptic influences, soothes the nerves, checks ali 
consumptive habits, and removes internal obstructions and 
diseases that would otherwise cause injury to the liver and 
iungs. It is the most certain eradicator of constitutional an 
hereditary complaints that can be employed, in the present 
state of medical science. It is, in fact, the only remedy upon 
which a reasonable hope of permanent recovery can be found- 
ed, in those cases where the virus of the parent causes a de- 
velopment of scrofula or syphilis in the child, and in all com- 
plicated cases, as in persons whose constitutions are broken 
down by mercury and arsenic, or by an improper or injudi- 
cious treatment of disease in general. Dr. White has used the 
Indian Compound with distinguished success in the treatment 
of the maladies named above, and found it equally efficacious 
to all, to the infant as well as to the adult. Working its way 
through the system with silent and effective power, it gives 
tone and energy to both the secretory and excretory organe, 
and, as a remedy for the removal of Female Obstructions und 
other diseases, it is infallible. Persons afflicted with any ten- 
dency to eruptive diseases, inflammatory or chronic rheuma- 
tism, inflammation of the throat or tonsils, or other disorders 
indicating or growing out of radical impurity of the blood, are 
advised to provide themselves with this medicine. Dr. White 
has used the Indian Compound, with the most gratifying re- 
sults, in the treatment of a great number of cases of Sypii- 
litic Diseases. Even in the worst forms of this loathsome af- 
fection, when the poison has been absorbed and taken into the 
circulating mass, the Indian Compound has promptly and 
thoroughly eradicated the virus from the system, and pro- 
duced radical and permanent cures. 

The first No. of Dr. White’s Eclectic Journal of Health has 
been issued from the press, and is now ready for gratuitous 
distribution to all who may desire to be bettcr informed as to 
the best means of curing and preventing disease, and promot- 
ing health and longevity. In this No. of the Journal may be 
found interesting notices of some of the maladies mentioned 
above, together with the uses and value of Dr. White’s reme- 
dies for their relief and cure. They may be had at his effice 
and Botanic Medicine Store, on Sixth street, near Main, oppo- 
site the Galt House. 

The following are a few, taken from a large number of the 
flattering testimonials Dr. White has received and is receiving 
from those who may be seen here, and whose integrity no one 
will doubt: 





Cincinnati, 1846. 

Dear Sir: Two or three years ago, in consequence of ex- 
posure, I was seized with a violent cold, which was soon 1ol- 
lowed by a bad cough, attended with free expectoration of a 
frothy mucus, streaked with blood. At the Same time, 1 was 
greatly debilitated by night sweats, and suffered much from 
pain and soreness in the breast, and inflammation of the stom- 
ach and bowels. My lungs and liver were both alarmingly af- 
fected, and my friends looked upon my case as hopeless. 





For two years I was treated by soms of the ablest of the 
faculty in the city, but without experiencing any benefit 
whatever. I also used many of the most noted remedies of the 












day, in the hope that among them all I might meet with some- 
thing that would give me relief. The hope was a vain one. At 
last 1 was providentially advised to apply to you, sir; and the 
result is, | am still alive, and in the enjoyment of excellent 
ealth. My recovery was so rapid and complete, that, when | 
returned to the foundry, and resumed my business there, my 
fellow workmen looked upon me with astonishment, and sev- 
eral of them have since told me that they had given up all | 
expectation of ever seeing me alive. 

am induced to make this statement from a desire that. the 
fflicted may know the benefit I have derived from the use of 
your Vegetable Elixir, Magic Liniment, and Vegetxble Pills, 
and to urge them to a like employment of these remedies. 

Gratefully and respectfully yours 
THOMAS CHAMBERS. 
Dr. WuiTE. , 


P. S. To remove the doubts of the incredulous, you are at 
liberty to refer to me at Messrs. Greenwood & Co.’s foundry, 
or at my residence. T.-C. 


Cincinnati, 1846. 

Dear Sik: I certify that I have made much use of Dr. 
White’s Magic Liniment in my family, and have found it 
valuable in so many cases of injury and illness, that I have 
come to regard it as indispensable to the health and comfort 
of my family. Lhave used it with great advantage in bruises, 
scalds, burns, &c., and have successfully employed it in treat- | 
ing the petty illnesses and more serious complaints of myself 
| 





and children. In fact, it would be difficult to say what it is 
not good for. Some time ago, I had an attack of fever and | 
ague; and notwithstanding the many remedies I used, and 
relief. Happening, fortunately, to have a bottle of Magic Lin- | 
iment in my house, and believing it to be good for almost ev- 
ery other form of complaint, I determined to try it for fever | 
and ague also. I accordingly put ten or fifteen drops into a 
tea cup half full of water, and took it when the chill was on. 
In a very short time the chill passed off, and was followed by | 
a profuse perspiration, which continued the greater part of | 
the night. In this way I cured fever and ague, and have had | 
no return of it since. At another time I was very much af- 
flicted with pies, and found no relief until I resorted again to | 
the Magic Liniment, or, as my wife calls it, “cure all.” This | 
time I diluted the Liniment with sweet oil, applied it to tLe | 
parts, and was almost immediately relieved of all pain, aad in | 
a short time my cure was perfect and permanent. I do be- 
lieve it is good for more diseases than any remedy known. 1 
always keep it in my family, and recommend others to do the 
same. EBENEZER HUNT. 
Dr. J. Waite. 


CincInnaATI, 1846. | 

Dear Sir: About twelve years ago, at the turn of life, 1 | 

was so imprudent as to wade into the water, which brought 

upon me a complication of female and other complaints, my | 
sufferings from which for many years rendered life a burden. 
My head was disordered, my spine became diseased, my liver 
was affected, attended with dyspepsia. I was afflicted with 
palpitation of the heart; I had frequent attacks of inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, causing an enlargement of the joints; my 

skin assumed a sallow, dark, spotted appearance, and I was | 

left the mere wreck of a human being. | 
During the long period of my sufferings, I was under the 
care of the best physicians of the country, but from whore 
treatment I received no benefit. I had almost abandoned the 


upon me in vain, when my attention was called to a case, in 


pers as having been successfully treated by you. I immedi- 
ately determined to place myself also under your care. In a 
very short time, after taking your Vegetable Elixir and Vege- 
table Pills, and applying your Magic Liniment, I began to 
experience a decided change for the better, and in a few weeks 
I felt that my health was entirely restored. Indeed, the 


many of my friends, who had not seen me for a few months 
before, did not readily recognise me. If it can be the means 
of saving others of my sex the misery and pain I have suffer- 
ed during a period of nearly twelve years, I shall esteem my- 
self singularly fortunate. 


| 
the medical aid I employed, I did not experience the slightest H 


} 


change in my appearance was so great and so sudden, that | 


hope of recovery, believing all means of cure had been tricd | 


many particulars similar to my own, reported in the newspa- | 





I will observe, in conclusion, that your remedies deserve « 
place in every family in the country, and I am sure they wiil 
have, as their exceilence becomes more generally known. 

THIKZA A. LUKENS. 

Dr. J. Wuite. Jan. 21. 


MPRKOVED LARD OIL.—Improved No. 1 Lard Oil, war- 
ranted to burn equal to sperm. It being manufactured 
without acids, and the gum extracted, lamps are neither crust- 
ed nor machinery corroded in using it. It has been well tested 
en the Ohio, the Lakes,and some of the Atlantic cities. Orders 
received from all parts of the United States and the British | 











Provinces, and e ted in any quantity, in strong barrels and 
half barrels. For sale rer 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 


Jan. 7. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


EDARIS, McKEE, & MAKTIN, manufacture and keep 

constantly on hand, at their shop on Seventh street, 
three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Boyer, & Ar- 
nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a large and general assortment of all kinds of SCALES. Their 
Platform Scales are made from entire new patterns, upon 
their late improvements, some of which have never before 
been offered to the public, which are so constructed as to ren- 
der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Scales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only neces- 
sary for those wanting a good article to call and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. Terms very rea- 
ble, and satisfaction warranted. 

* REFERENCES. 

Cincinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thomas H. Minor & Co.; C. 
Donaldson & Co. 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Clifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett, 
Anderson, & Co.; Snead & Gardner. 

New Orleans.—Hewett, Heran, & -Co.; Thomas B. Win- 
ston. ! an. 21. 
yy — pF oy - rg oe eae subser*- 

r en ype Foundry lately occupied b 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 68 Ann street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi-h 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be hani cast, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Ma;jerials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 
Jan. | ROBERT TAYLOR. 


AWDON, WRIGHT, & HATCH, Bank Note Engravers 
and Printers, Corner of Fourth and Main streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Bank Notes, Bonds, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, Bill Heads, 
Cards, Seals. ke., &c., engraved ima superior style and at the 
shortest notice. 
This office has been established in this city for the past five 
years, and during that time has accumulated a stock of Dies 
for the execution of Bank Notes and similar work, unsur- 
“oe 7 yes mm he ee a8 ~~ number. 

work intrus' office will be done in Cincinnati 
and not in New York or any other Eastern < 
Sections te transportation y city, thereby say 
8 office is under the immediate 
T. JONES, » we 














ision of GEORGE 
Engraver, who has been in their em- 
years. 


vey, the remy , ; 
orteas and simila 
— exeonted in the rare Will be attended 








of various tints, "ett of Superior Bank Note Paper 
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O<F~ Will the papers friendly to freedom 
following advertisement an insertion, and + cg ae 


E ; 
NCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY pee 

: : " WRY, by Lysan- 

der Spooner ; published by Beta Marsu, and for gal 

at 25 Cornhill, Boston, and at the ANTI-SLAVERY DeEpos a 
" e SITO- 

RY, No. 5 Spruce street, New York. Price 25 cents. Post- 
age on the book for any distance is but G cents. A person re- 
mitting $1, post ay Tew have four copies sent by mail. A 
liberal discount will be made to booksellers and agents who 
buy to sell again. 

O¢F~ Will the publishers of Anti-Slaver 
keep a supply on hand for sale ¢ 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Mr. Garrison, disagreeing to its conclusions on the ground 
that the words of the Constitution do not fully express the 
intentions of its authors, yet says: “ His logic may be fanlt- 
less, as a merely logical effort. We admit Mr. Spooner’s rea. 
soning to be ingenious—perhaps, as an effort of logic, unan- 
swerable. It impresses us as the production of a mind equally 
honest and acute. Its ability, and the importance of the sub. 
ject on which it treats, will doubtless secure for it a wide cir. 
culation and a careful pernsal.”’ 

Mr. Joshua Leavitt says: “It is unanswerable. ‘There wil! 
never be an honest attempt to answer it. Neither priest nor 
politician, lawyer nor judge, will ever dare undertake to sunder 
that iron-linked chain of argument which runs straight 
through the book, from beginning to end.” 

Mr. Gerrit Smith, in a letter to the Liberty Press, (Utica,) 
says : “Itis admirable. I warmly commend it to you and your 
readers. High as were my opinions of his ability, they are 
higher now that I have read his argument in favor of his po 
sition that there is no legal or constitutional slavery in this 
nation.” 

Mr. N. P. Rogers, agreeing with some of its positions, ana 
disagreeing with others, says: “It is a splendid essay. [f t}. 
talent laid out in it were laid out at the bar, it would make 
the author distinguished and rich. This @asay should giye 
the author a name at the Boston bar. It will at the bar of pos- 
terity.” 

Samuel E. Sewall, Esq., says: “It merits general atten. 
tion, not merely from the importance of the subject, but from 
the masterly manner in which it is handled. It every wher. 
overflows with thought. We regard it as a grand arsenal of 
legal weapons, to be used in the great contest between Liberty 
and Slavery. [ hope it will receive the widest circulation.” 

J. Fulton, jun., (Penn.,) says: “Now that I have read it, | 
feel bound to say that it is the most clear and luminous pro- 
duction that I have ever read on the subject. It begins with. 
out a line of preface, and ends without a word of apolegy. It 
is a solid mass of the most brilliant arguinent, unbroken, as it 
seems to me, by a single flaw, and treads down as dust every 
thing which has preceded it on that subject. Letevery friend 
of the slave read the work without delay. I believe it is des- 
tined to give a new phase to our atruggle.”’ 

Richard Hildreth, Esq., says: “No one can deny tu the 
resent work the merit of great ability and great learning. 
f any one wishes to see this argument handled in a masterly 

manner, With great clearness and plainness, and an array of 
constitutional learning, which, in the hands of most lawyers, 
would have expanded into at least three royal octavos, we 
commend them to Mr. Spouner’s modest pamphlet of one hun- 
dred and fifty-six pages.” 

Elihu Burritt says: “lt evinces a depth of legal erudition 
which would do honor to the first yurist of the age.” 

The True American (Cortland county, New York) says: 
“Tt is an imperishable and triumphant work—a law argument 
that would add to the fame of the most famed jurist, living or 
dead.” 

The Bangor Gazette says: “It is indeed a masterly aren 
ment. No one, unprejudiced, who has supposed that that in- 
strument (the Constitution) contained guarantees of slavery 
or who has had doubts upon the point, can rise from the peru- 
sal without feeling relieved from the supposition that our great 
national charter is one of slavery, and not of freedom. And no 
lawyer can read it without admiring, besides its other great 
excellences, the clearness of its style and its logical precisiun.” 

The Hampshire Herald (Northampton) says: “It is worthy 
of the most gifted intellect in the country.”, 

The Worcester County Gazette says: “Mr. Spooner, we 
think, has clearly shown that it (slavery) has no constitutional 
foundation.” 

The Liberty Press (Utiea) says: “The author labors to 
show, and does show, that slavery in this country is unconsti 


Y papers please to 


tutional, and unsustained by law, either State or Federal 
The Granite Freeman says: “ We wish every voter in the 
Union could have the opportunity of reading this magnificent 
argument. We should hear no more, after that, of the “coin 
promises of the Constitution,’ as an argument to close the 


lips and palsy the hands of those who abhor slavery, and labor 
for its removal.” 

The Charter Oak aays: “Of its rare merit as a controver 
sial argument it is superfluous to speak. It may, in fact, be 


regarded as unanswerable; and we are persuaded that its ven 
eral circulation would give a new aspect to the anti-slavery 
cause, by exploding the popular but mietaken notion that sis 


very 1s somehow entrenched behind the Constitution.” 

The Albany Patriot says: “This effort of Mr. Spooner is a 
remarkable one in many respects. It is unrivalled in the sim 
plicity, clearness, and force of style with which it is executed 
The argument is original, steel-ribbed, and triumphant. 1t 
bears down all opposition. Pettifogging, black-letter dullness 
and pedantry, special pleading and demagogism, all retire be- 
fore it. If every lawyer in the country could have it put into 
his hands, and be induced to study it as he does his brief, it 
would alone overthrow slavery. There is moral firmness 
enough in it for that purpose.” 


The Chronotype calls it “one of the most magnificent con- 
stitutional arguments ever produced in any country. It needs 
such a work as Mr. Spooner’s on constitutional law to make 


the Constitution of the least value to us as a shield of rights.” 

The Liberty Gazette (Burlington, Vermont) says: “ This 
work cannot be too highly praised or too extensively circulat- 
ed. Its reasoning is conclusive ; and no one can read it without 
being convinced that the Constitution, instead of being the 
friend and protector of slavery, is a purely anti-slavery docu- 
ment.” 

The Indiana Freeman says: “Every Abolitionist shonld 
have this admirable work, and keep it in constant circulation 
among his neighbors.” 

The Worcester ZZgis says: “This work is one of the ablest, 
perhaps the ablest review of all the arguments pro and con, 
upon the subject of slayery, that has yet emanated from the 
American press. No one who feels the least interest whatever 
in this great question should fail to possess himself of a copy.” 








NSENSIBLE PERSPIRATION .—Insensible perspiration 
is the great evacuation for the impurities of the body. It 
will be noticed that a thick cloudy mist issues from all points 
of the surface of the body, which indicates that this perspira- 
tion flows uninterruptedly when we are in health, but ceases 
when we are sick. Life cannot be sustained without it. It is 
thrown off from the blood and other juices of the body, and 
disposes by this means of nearly all the impurities within us. 
The language of Scripture is, “ In the blood is the life.” If it 
ever becomes impure, it may be traced directly to the stop- 
page of the insensible perspiration. Thus we see, all that is 
necessary, When the blood is stagnant or infected, is to open 
the pores, and it relieves itself from all impurities instantly. 
Its own heat and vitality are sufficient witheut one particle 
of medicine, except to open the pores upon the surface. Thus 
we see the folly of taking so many internal remedies. All 
practitioners, however, direct their efforts to restore the in- 
sensible perspiration. ‘Che Thompsonian, for instance, steams. 
the Hydropathist shrouds us in wet blankets, the Homeepathist 
deals out infinitessimals, the Ailopathist bleeds and doses us 
with mercury, and the blustering Quack gorges us with pills, 
pills, pills. 

To give some idea of the amount of the insensible perspira- 
tion, we will state that the learned Dr. Lewenhock ascertained 
that five-eighths of all we receive into the stomach passed off 
by this means. In other words, if we eat and drink eight 
pounds per day, we evacuate five pounds of it by the insensi 
ble perspiration. This is none other than the used-up parti- 
eles of the blood and other juices, giving place to the new and 
fresh ones. To check this, thereture, is tu retain in the sys- 
tem five-eighths of all the virulent matter that nature de- 
mands should leave the body. By a sudden transition from 


heat to culd, the pores are stopped, the perspiration ceases, 
and disease begins at once to develop itself. Hence a stoppage 
of this flow of the juices originates so many complaints. It is 
stopping the pores that overwhelms mankind with coughs, 


cvlds, and consumption. Nine-tenths of the world die trom 
diseases induced by a stoppage of the insensible perspiration. 
Let me ask, now, every candid mind, what course seems the 
most reasonable to pursue, to unstop the pores after they are 
closed? Would you give physic to unsfop the pores! Or 
would you apply something that would do this upon the sur- 
face, where the clogging actually is! And yet | know of no 
physician who makes any external application to effect it. Un- 
der these circumstances, I present to physicians, and to all 
others, McAlister’s ALL-HEALING OiNTMENT, or the 
WORLD’S SALVE. It has power to restore perspiration on 
the feet, on the head, around old sores, upon the chest—in 
short, upon any part of the body, whether diseased slightly or 
severely. It has power to cause all external sores, scrofulous 
humors, skin diseases, and poisonous wounds, to discharge 
their putrid matter, and then heals them. It is a remedy that 
sweeps off ghe whole catalogue of cutaneous disorders, and re- 
stores the entire cuticle to its healthy functions. It is a rem- 
edy that forbids the necessity of so many and deleterious 
drugs taken into the stomach. It is a remedy that neither 
sickens, gives inconvenience, nor is dangerous to the intes- 
tines. it preserves and defends the surface from all derange- 
ment of its functions. The surface is the outiet of five-eighths 
of the bile and used-up matter within. It is pierced with mil- 
lions of openings, to relieve the intestines. Stop up these 
pores, and death knocks at your dvor. It is rightly termed 
all-healing; for there is scarcely a disease, external or inter- 
nal, that it will not benefit. I have used it for the last four- 
teen years for all diseases of the chest, consumption, liver, in- 
volving the utmost danger and responsibility; and I declare, 
before Heaven and man, that not in one single case has it 
failed to benefit, when the patient was within the reach of 
mortal means. 1 have had physicians learned in the profes- 
sion, I have had ministers of the gospel, judges on the bench, 
aldermen and lawyers, gentlemen of the highest erudition, and 
multitudes of the poor, use it in every varicty of way; and 
there has been but one voice, one united universal voice, say- 
ing, “ McAlister, your ointment is good.” 

Consumption.—It can hardly be credited that a salve can 
have any eflect upon the lungs, seated as they are within the 
system. But if placed upon the chest, it penetrates directly 
to the lungs, separates the poisonous particles that are con- 
suming them, and expels them from the system. I eed not 
say that it is curing persons of consumption continually, al- 
though we are told it is foolishness. I care not what is said, 
so long as I can cure several thousand persons yearly. ; 

Headache.—The salve has cured persons of the headache of 
twelve years’ standing, and who had it regularly every week, 
so that vomiting often took place. Deafness and earache are 
helped with like success. a 

Cold Feet.—Consumptionn, liver complaint, pains in the 
chest or side, falling off of the hair, one or the other, always 
accompanies cold feet. It is a sure sign of disease in the sys- 
tem to have cold feet. The saive will cure every case. 

In scrofyla, erysipelus, salt rheum, liver complaint, sore 
eyes, cu sore throat, bronchitis, broken or sore breast, 
piles, all chest diseases, such as asthma, oppression, puins ; 
also, sore lips, chupped hands, tumors, culuncous eruplions, 
nervous diseases, and of the spine, there is probably no med- 
icine now known so good; and as for burns, it has not its equal 
in the world. : 

Pimples on the Face, Masculine Skin, Gross Surface.—lts 
first action is to expel all humor. It will not cease drawing 
till the face is free from any matter that may be lodged under 
the skin, and frequently breaking out to the surface. It then 
heals. When there is nothing but grossness, or dull repul- 
sive surface, it begins tv soften and soften, until the skin be- 
comes as smooth and delicate as a child’s. 

Worms.—If parents knew how fatal most medicines were to 
children, taken inwardly, they would be slow to resort to 
them, especially “mercurial lozenges,” called “medicated 
lozenges,’ vermifuges, pills, &e. The truth is, no one can tell, 
invariably, when worms are present. Nuw, let me say to pa- 
rents, that this salve will always tell if a child has worms. It 
will drive every vestige of them away. There is probably no 
medicine on the face of the earth at once so sure and so safe 
in the expulsion of worms. 

Toile:.—Although I have said little about it av a hair re- 
storative, yet I will stake it against the world. They may 
bring their oils, far and near, and miue will restore the hair 
two cases to their one. 

Old Sores.—That some sores are an outlet to the impurities 
of the system, is because they cannot pass off through the nat- 
ural cl ls of the i ible perspiration. If such sores 
are healed up, the impurities must have some other outlet, or 
it will endanger life. This salve will always provide for such 
emergencies. 

Rhewnatism.—It removes almost immediately the inflam- 
mation and swelling, when the pain of courze ceases. In all 
cases of fever, the difficulty lies in the pores being locked up, 
sy that the heat and perspiration cannot pass off. If the least 
moisture can be started, the crisis has passed, and the danger 
is over. The all-healing ointment will, in all cases of fevers, 
almost instantly unlock the skin, and bring forth the perspi- 
ration. 

Scald Head.—We have eured cases that actually defied 
every thing known, as well as the ability of fifteen or twenty 
doctors. One man told us he had spent five hundred dollars on 
his children without any benefit, when a few boxes of the 
ointment cured them. r 

Cerns.—Occasional use of the ointment will always keep 
corns from growing; people need never be troubled with them 
if they will use it, : 

As a Family Medicine, no man can measure its value. So 
long as the stars roll along over the heavens, so long as man 
treads the earth subject to all infirmities of the flesh, so long 
as disease and sickness is known, just so long will this good 
ointment be used and esteemed. When man a from off 

earth the demand will cease, and not ti en. 

he earth, then the demaniWES McALISTER & CO,, 
Sole Proprietors of the above Medicine. 
ice 25 cents and 50 cents. . 

SF ne bieaealing Ointment has been greatly counterfeited, 
we have given this caution to the public, that “no ointment 
will be geuuine unless the names of James McAlister, or James 
McAlister § Co., are WRITTEN With a PEN upon EVERY la- 
bel.” Now, we hereby offer a reward of five hundred dollars, 
to be paid on conviction, in any of the constituted courts of 
the United States, of any individual counterfeiting our name 

ointment. 

anvy-To be had of ELY & CAMPBELL, Lower Market, be 
tween Main and Sycamore streets ; also, of G. F. THOMAS, 
Main street, between Third and Fourth, Cincinnati, Jan. 7 
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